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Catmet’s Dictionary of the Bible has passed through many 
changes in the successive English Editions. It comes before 
us now, both in regard to its form and materials, with a 
much fairer claim to be considered a new work, than many 
which appear with this pretension; yet such is the popularity 
of Calmet’s name, that it is still attached to the leading title. 
It is not only expedient, but it is right that it should be so, ac- 
cording to the good old German custom. Even if by continu- 
al renovation it becomes, like the ship of Theseus, so that its 
identity may admit of much sophistical debate, we would not 
have its name altered. It is enough for the successive laborers 
on such a work, to associate their reputation with that of the 
original author, and to leave it to the public to judge whether 
their merit surpasses that of the framer of the work, or whether 
it is only secondary. 
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Calmet’s Historical and Critical Dictionary of the Bible 
was first printed in Paris, 1722—1728, in four volumes folio. 
It was translated into English by D’Oyly and Colson, and 
published in 1732, in three volumes folio.” Within a few 
years after its publication in France, we are told (in the adver- 
tisement to the London Edition of 1797) it was translated and 
printed “ in Latin, in Dutch, in Italian, in Spanish and other 
languages.”” But there was not a second English edition till 
1797. This was published under the direction of the late Mr. 
Charles Taylor. 

The plan of Calmet was very comprehensive, so that in his 
opinion his Dictionary “may be considered as a library for 
those in meaner circumstances, and a very useful repertory for 
all others who would read the Scriptures with advantage. He 
was a diligent and careful compiler, and presented a Dictiona- 
ry fraught with the learning of the times, and still affording a 
memorial of his industry and learning. His references were 
made to the Latin Vulgate version of the Bible, as he was in 
duty bound to make them, being a good Catholic ; and his work 
contained much legendary lore, as well of the Jewish Rabbins, 
as of the Romish Church. Taylor in his English edition, 1797, 
adapted the references and citations generally to the common 
English version. He curtailed some of the long Scripture nar- 
ratives, which he thought unnecessary for Protestants, who 
could repair freely to the pure fountain of truth, and omitted 
those things which Protestants reject. His additions he placed 
chiefly in a supplementary volume, called “ Fragments.” A 
second edition of Taylor’s Calmet was printed in 1800—18903, 
and afterwards a third, from which the American edition of 
1812—1816 wascopied. The fourth London edition appeared 
in 1823 ; the fifth edition in 1830, after the death of Mr. Taylor. 

Any one who has used Taylor’s Calmet, and who is tolera- 
bly versed in oriental learning, can have no reason to distrust 
Professor Robinson’s decisive judgment concerning Mr. Tay- 
lor’s fitness as an editor of a Dictionary of the Bible, and the 
value of his additions to Calmet. 

* Acquainted with oriental philology only through the 
meagre system of Masclef and Parkhurst; as an expounder of 
etymologies, outstripping even the extravagance of the latter ; 
and as a theorist in the ancient history of nations, overstepping 
the limits which even Bryant had felt himself constrained to ob- 
serve; Mr. Taylor’s remarks on these and many collateral 
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topics, may be characterized as being in general fanciful, very 
often rash, and sometimes involving even apparent absurdity. 
They must ever be received by the student with very great 
caution. His chief and undoubted merit consists in diligently 
bringing together from a variety of sources, facts and extracts 
which serve to illustrate the antiquities, manners and customs, 
and geography, of oriental nations.”—Professor Robinson’s 
Preface. 

Such being the facts, and the Dictionary with the Supple- 
mental volumes forming too great a mass of matter for common 
and convenient use, it was a happy device of the English edi- 
tor of the fifth quarto edition, so to abridge the work, and so to 
incorporate the Fragments with the Dictionary, as to include 
all that is most valuable in one volume. In order to accom- 
plish this, he says that he adopted the following means: “First, 
a large portion has been rewritten in a style of greater condensa- 
tion, yet without dropping even a single particle of valuable 
matter. And secondly, such matter (and none but such) has 
been expunged, as could not be deemed indispensable to the 
biblical student, or to the general reader.”” While the editor 
affirms with great confidence, (from previous familiar acquaint- 
ance with Calmet’s work by superintending the fifth edition) 
that he has omitted nothing essential to “a student of Divinity 
or a general reader,” he has inserted “a large quantity of ad- 
ditional matter, derived from those ever-teeming sources of illus- 
tration w hich the labors of modern writers have laid open for 
public use.’ 

Professor Robinson speaks of the English editor as follows : 

“‘ His plan appears to have been to leave out all articles not 
directly illustrative of the Scriptures, and also many of the pro- 
lix and trivial discussions of the Fragments ; omitting, however, 
nothing which it would be of any importance to retain. This 
plan appears to have been acted upon throughout—but with 
some exceptions, and, as it would seem, in great haste. I am 
not aware, at least, that any thing has been omitted, which it 
would have been in any degree advisable to have retained.” 

“The retrenchments which I have ventured to make, have 
been chiefly in respect to such critical, etymological, and my- 
thological discussions of Mr. Taylor, as the English editor had 
retained. Believing that a much better system of Hebrew 
philology is beginning to be prevalent in our country, and also 
a more sober and correct view of Biblical interpretation in gen- 
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eral, I felt unwilling to sanction the circulation among us of any 
such crude and fanciful speculations as could only tend to di- 
vert the mind of the Biblical student from the nght way. I 
have, therefore, not hesitated to strike out every thing of this 
kind, which seemed to me positively wrong and of injurious 
tendency ; although enough still remains to confirm to the sober- 
minded student the correctness of the preceding remarks.”’— 
Preface, p. iv. 

We have not compared the English abridged edition with the 
former editions of Calmet sufficiently to vouch for the correct- 
ness of Professor Robinson’s belief, that nothing is omitted 
which should have been retained. But if the omissions were 
dictated by even a common share of good judgment, the Pro- 
fessor is safe in his opinion; for we are ready to adduce to the 
full content of any inquirer, a great mass of crude materials 
which are retained by the English editor, and which have been 
partly rejected by Professor Robinson, who it seems did not 
consider himself at liberty to extend his index expurgatorius to 
some of the articles, so far as his own good judgment would 
have required him to do it, if he had felt permitted to exercise 
it freely. He acknowledges that he was trammelled by his 
obligations as an editor, and that many things are suffered to 
remain, which he should never have introduced. 

One example of omission occurs under the word Ark. The 
English editor retains a prolix dissertation of Taylor, which the 
latter added to Calmet, in which he attempted to describe with 
more accuracy than had ever been done before, the form and 
appearance of the ark. He first describes and illustrates its 
form and structure by certain variations from that of an oriental 
house, and by an extension of the same, so as to “change its 
character from that of a house for standing, to that of a house 
for floating.” ‘Then he fancies that Dionysius or the Indian 
Bacchus is a personification of Noah; “ and assumes, that the 
cista mystica, or sacred allegorical chest, anciently carried in the 
Dionysiac processions, commemorated the instrument of the 
preservation” of a family from the deluge. Next follow illus- 
trations from the “ Antiquities of Herculaneum ;” the first pic- 
ture representing ceremonies in honor of Bacchus. ‘“ A woman 
is carrying on her shoulder a square box, having a project- 
ing roof, and at the end a poor.” This is thought by Tay- 
lor to be the nearest approach to the form of Noah’s ark; “it 
eannot be a mere box for ordinary uses, as the difficulty of 
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putting things in and taking them out through so narrow an 
aperture, sufficiently demonstrates.” Another illustration taken 
from the same work, is “ part of an ancient picture representing 
Orestes and Pylades, brought for the purpose of being sacrificed 
to the altar of Diana Taurica ; but recognised by his sister Iphi- 
genia, one of Diana’s votaries ; behind Iphigenia are two attend- 
ants, one holding a sprig, bason, &c. the other occupied about 
a trunk, which recals very strongly the form of the thebet 
[Thébah, i.] e. ark ; it is longer than it is broad, and is support- 
ed at the corners by strong posts; it has a projecting roof, 
rounded at the top; and thereby agreeing with the Arabian 
house, above.”—A third illustration is drawn from a medal 
preserved in the cabinet of the king of France, which was 
“scrutinized by the late Abbé Barthelemy, and pronounced 
authentic.” Mr. Robinson has admitted this illustration with the 
accompanying remarks. They are of some value to a curious 
antiquary ; but in regard to any light which they may be sup- 
posed to throw upon the subject for which they are introduced, 
they might very well be spared. The English editor adds, 
lastly, as follows: “‘ Supposing these arguments to be conclu- 
sive on the form of the ark, Mr. Taylor proceeds to suggest, 
that the ctsta mystica, the memorial of the ark, has not always 
this house-like or temple-like form. Ordinary baskets of any 
shape, he remarks, would answer the purpose, and such were 
usually employed: but it will not escape observation, how 
nearly basket-work imitated the construction of the ark—by its 
upright stems and its crossing withes. This is accompanied by 
a pictured illustration of a medal, “in which the serpent, the 
good demon, is represented as entering the ark or coming out 
of it.” 

We have made these citations as one specimen among 
very many which disfigure and incumber the English abridged 
edition of Taylor’s Calmet. Abundant and valuable materials 
are within reach, far exceeding what can be used, for filling up 
such a work to the full measure of a convenient manual; and 
we should have borne our testimony to Professor Robinson’s 
good services, if he had been less sparing in the business of re- 
trenchment. But in our remarks, as we proceed, we shall 
speak chiefly of what he has added to the English edition, and 
mention the omissions only incidentally. He thus speaks of 
his editorial labors in respect to what he has added. 

“In the place of these retrenchments, and to a much greater 
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amount, I have made such additions as seemed to be desira- 
ble, from all the sources within my reach. The whole range 
of German labor, in the department of Biblical literature ap- 
pears to have been almost unknown to the English editors; I 
have drawn copiously from it. ‘The works of modern oriental 
travellers [travellers in the East] have also been extensively 
used.” —Preface, p. iv. 

Without regard to any classification of articles, such as Geo- 
graphical, Historical, Critical, &c., we proceed to give some 
account of the additions made to a few of them, by Professor 
Robinson, taking them in their alphabetical order. 


ASSYRIA. In the first place instead of a jumble of etymo- 
logical trifling, and a confused heap of geographical and histor- 
ical facts and conjectures with which the English editor com- 
mences, Professor Robinson gives, in a few lines, a probably 
true account of the derivation of the name of the empire, and 
closes the article with a neat epitome of its history from Rosen- 
mueller’s Biblical Geography, and Gesenius’s Commentary 
upon Isaiah xxxix, 1, &c., and his Thesaurus of the Hebrew 
language. As a passing testimony of what is due to the Amer- 
ican editor, we subjoin in a few words the proofs of wasteful 
expenditure of labor extending through a page anda half of the 
English edition, the whole of which is omitted in the American. 
Assyria, ashur, is first made a compound signifying fire lights, 
that is, “lights of fire,” denoting the region where the early 
beams of the sun appeared to those travelling westward, &c. 
Chaldee, Ai Tur, land of the bull; which is not inconsistent 
with the Hebrew etymology, since “ the bull among the an- 
cients, was the symbol of radiating fire or light.” The com- 
pound may also signify “ fire regulators” or “lords of fire.” 
The plural form may refer to Apollo, with his male companion, 
the moon. Again, “‘ Setra,’ says Hesychius, ‘ means a bee, or 
the house of a bee ;’ and it may refer to the first swarm of man- 
kind, which from Ai Seira spread throughout the earth.” 
Once more, “ Herodotus says, ‘ the Thracians affirm that all 
the places beyond the Ister [Danube] are possessed wholly by 
bees ;—at which he wonders: but if we understand a people, 
as we well know those countries were very populous, the won- 
der ceases.” Yes, and in a similar way may all wonders be 
made to cease, except those of etymology and wild conjecture. 
But enough of this article, though we have not exhausted the 
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absurdities of the English editors, nor followed them out in de- 
tail. 

BAPTISM ror tHe peap. This passage is obscure to 
us in consequence of our ignorance of ancient customs. The 
Christian fathers were not agreed in their interpretation of it. 
Mr. Robinson has availed himself of “‘ manuscript notes [made 
by himself, we suppose,| of lectures delivered” (on the epistle 
to the Corinthians, which contains the passage concerning bap- 
tism for the dead ) “ by the learned and pious Professor Nean- 
der, of Berlin.” He has rested the judgments which he passes 
on the testimony of the fathers, upon Neander’s authority. 

“The most ancient interpretation of the passage follows the 
simple and literal meaning of the words [of the original]: to be 
baptised, for, instead of, the dead. In this it is assumed, that, 
at the time when Paul wrote, many Christians had conceived 
superstitious notions in respect to the efficacy of the external 
rite of baptism; they supposed that those catechumens and 
others who died without baptism, were exposed to certain 
damnation ; and therefore they had adopted a vicarious mode, 
by which they might still receive the benefit of the rite, viz. the 
relatives or friends of such deceased persons were baptised in 
their stead.” 

For the reasoning upon this interpretation, and for the other 
interpretations of the passage, we can only refer to the “ Dic- 
tionary.” 


CANTICLES. A considerable addition is made in the 
American edition, to the long article under this head contained 
in the English edition. Professor Robinson informs us that 
his additions are taken chiefly ‘“ from an able Essay upon the 
Song of Songs, by Professor Hengstenberg. The different 
modes of interpretation are arranged under three classes : 

“ (1.) One class of interpreters regard the book as founded 
on the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people, and they find 
in every figure a reference to some particular event in Jewish 
history ,” te. *(2.) According to a second mode of interpre- 
tation, Christ is the principal subject of the Canticles. This 
mode assumes two forms; in both Christ is assumed as the 
Lover or Bridegroom ; but the Beloved, or the Bride, is in one 
the whole Christian church, and in the other each individual 
Christian soul. Many have sought to combine these two modi- 
fications.” ‘(3.) A third class of interpreters suppose the 
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book to contain throughout a description of earthly love. This 
view has sprung up and gained admittance chiefly since the 
middle of the eighteenth century. From that time onward it 
obtained very general currency, and was supported in a great 
variety of modifications,” &c. 

Professor Robinson adopts with Hengstenberg the allegorical 
interpretation. 

“The objection,” he says, “and the only one commonly 
urged against it, viz. the great want of coincidence among those 
who have followed this method, must be laid, not to the account 
of the book itself, but of its interpreters. It has arisen from the 
fact, that, mistaking the figurative character of the Old Testa- 
ment, and having themselves no poetic feeling, they have, with- 
out any fixed principles, attempted to explain every single 
figure, and have found in every one an allusion to some real cir- 
cumstance either of history or of the internal spiritual life. This 
method stands in direct opposition to the whole character of the 
Canticles, in which there is so much of ornament and mere cos- 
tume. One must not expect to find something corresponding to 
each single figure in this book ; but he must first unite all the 
single figures into one grand image, and then the corresponding 
reality will be easily found.” 

In answer to the question, whether the relation of Jehovah 
to his people, described in this book, pertains to “ the Jewish, 
or to the Christian church, or to the souls of individuals,” the 
following answer is given: 

“In general, the very grounds which lead us to adopt the 
allegorical interpretation of the book, compel us also to assume 
the relation of Jehovah to the Jewish people as the subject of 
the representation. ‘The question whether in this book the 
relation of Christ to his church is the subject of description, 
must, therefore, receive a negative answer, if it be meant there- 
by to imply, that the book of Canticles has no special reference 
to the times of the Old Testament, or that it must be torn away 
from all historical connections, and regarded solely as describing 
prophetically, the love of Christ to his church under the new 
dispensation. But, on the other hand, we must answer this 
question affirmatively, in so far as Jehovah, whose love to the 
people of the old covenant is described, is also no other than 
Christ, who, in all times, has revealed to mankind the glory of 
God, and offered himself a sacrifice for them, in order to estab- 
lish the new covenant,” &c. 
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This conclusion slides from interpretation to doctrine, rather 
too openly for the avowal, that “the plan of the work is neither 
doctrinal nor devotional.”” We should not notice it, however, 
if in the account of Anam, so near the commencement of Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s labors, he had not done the same thing. 
Concerning the doom pronounced on man, he maintains that it 
is not only physical, but that “it includes also the exposure of 
the soul, the nobler part, to ‘everlasting death.’” And since 
we are no where told in Scripture that the body of man was not 
liable to dissolution, &c.—<‘ we may therefore suppose, that the 
death denounced upon man was rather moral and spiritual death ; 
in that very day he should lose the image of his Maker, and 
become exposed to that eternal doom, which has justly fallen 
upon all his race.” —* Therefore,” “justly,” &c. as above.— 
Consequentia non sequitur. The doctrine may be very true, 
and may tend to inspire great reverence and love towards Deity, 
but it is not logically deduced. 

Professor Robinson has retained a prolix analysis of the Can- 
ticles, and a sort of running commentary upon it, which he found 
in the English edition, and which he has not felt authorised to 
meddle with ;—an analysis and commentary which are any 
thing rather than spiritual. ‘Taken altogether the article is very 
discordant and prolix ; and though there are several matters of 
inquiry concerning it which are very interesting and curious, it 
certainly is not entitled to fill, as it does, one thirty-eighth part 
of the Dictionary. 


EGYPT. To the account of this country, so prominent in 
the Scriptural relations of the affairs of the Hebrew nation, 
Professor Robinson has added a very good summary, pertain- 
ing chiefly to its geography and history. 


EXODUS. Under this head, as applied to the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt under Moses, the American editor 
has introduced copious additions. Much valuable matter is 
brought together from the travels of Burckhardt, Niebuhr, 
Riippell, &c., giving striking geographical views of the sup- 
posed place at which the Israelites crossed the Red Sea, at 
Suez, and of the successive journeyings to Marah, to Elim, and 
to Sinai ;—and particularly from Sinai to Kadesh. 

*'To this general description of the whole country between 
Mount Sinai and Palestine, we have here devoted the more 
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attention,”’ says Professor Robinson, “ because this information 
has no where else been brought together, and because it all 
tends to illustrate the journeyings of the Israelites after leaving 
Sinai.” 

He proceeds to point out the stations between those two 
places, and to reconcile, as far as may be, the different accounts 
given in Numbers and Deuteronomy. We refer our readers to 
these passages, as containing a well condensed view of a diffi- 
cult subject. 


GOSPEL. Half the amount of what is contained on this 
subject, in the American edition, is from Professor Robinson ; 
and his moiety is incomparably the better portion. He gives a 
very brief statement of the hypothesis of the ablest modern bib- 
lical critics concerning the resemblances and the differences 
between the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. We sub- 
join his concluding remarks : 

“On the whole, we must give up the hope of finding any 
definite theory, which will entirely account for the close resem- 
blances of the three first Gospels, and at the same time solve 
the opposite difficulties. We can only in general, make the 
supposition, that the evangelists wrote down the traditionary 
account (so to speak) which they had retained of the actions 
and words of Jesus. In their teaching and preaching, the 
apostles must necessarily often have had occasion to relate the 
actions, and repeat the discourses of their Lord and Master ; 
these relations and repetitions would naturally assume, at length, 
a definite shape, and were, no doubt, written down and copied 
among the Christian converts. But such writings thus coming 
into circulation, could not have the sanction of apostolical au- 
thority ; and, therefore, it would be very natural, that the apostles 
themselves or those who were intimately connected with them, 
should at length give a more full and complete account of all 
these things. It is to such previous writings, and to such a 
state of things, that Luke alludes, ch. i. 1. In this way the 
writers would naturally follow the same train as in their oral 
discourses, and might, perhaps, make occasional use of writings 
already extant. ‘Thus far only can we safely go.” 


LANGUAGE. With this may be coupled Lerrers. 
These two articles in the American edition are chiefly from 
Professor Robinson. They are indeed very superficially made 
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up in the English edition ; in the American they are too learned 
for the general reader, but afford useful summaries for the bibli- 
cal student. We do not wonder that the American editor, a 
well-known learned philologer, should be unwilling to let the 
meagre articles pass in his revised edition, as he found them in 
that from which he has taken them. He enters at some length 
into the history of the Hebrew language and its kindred dia- 
lects, of which it is manifest that the English editor possessed 
very little knowledge. The Professor concludes his disserta- 
tion on the Oriental or Shemitish languages with a sketch of 
their fate in latter ages, down to the present time, as subjects 
of study ; and with a due tribute to the great German scholars 
who have introduced a new era of Hebrew philology, to the 
splendor of which the learned Gesenius has contributed, and is 
still contributing most largely. The only objection that can be 
made, with any justice, to the Professor’s remarks upon letters, 
as elements of writing, and upon the Masoretic apparatus, is, 
that they are too learned and minute for the common reader, 
and, if necessary in their place, are not sufficiently full and 
minute for the student. We should have been satisfied, if, 
instead of taking a middle course, he had confined himself to 
the plan with which he commenced on this subject, namely, 
that of referring to the sources of instruction concerning it, 


LOCUST. The Dictionary contains a very good account 
of this insect, which is such a great scourge in the East. Pro- 
fessor Robinson has added some descriptions of their appear- 
ance and devastations, from Niebuhr and Burckhardt. 

** Burckhardt first fell in with locusts in the Haouran, not far 
from Bozra: (Travels in Syria, &c. p. 238.) ‘It was at 
Naeme that I saw, for the first time, a swarm of locusts. They 
so completely cov ered the surface of the ground, that my horse 
killed numbers of them at every step ; whilst | had the great- 
est difficulty in keeping from my face those that rose up and 
flew about. ‘This species is called, in Syria, Djerad Nedjdyat, 
or flymg locusts, being thus distinguished from the other spe- 
cies, called Djerad Dsahhaf, or devouring locusts. The 
former have a yellow body, a grey breast, and wings of a dirty 
white, with grey spots. ‘The latter, I was told, have a whitish 
grey body and white wings. The Nedjdyat are much less 
dreaded than the others, because they feed only on the leaves 
of trees and vegetables, sparing the wheat and barley. The 
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Dsahhaf, on the contrary, devour whatever vegetation they 
meet with, and are the terror of the husbandmen; the Nedjdyat 
attack only the produce of the gardens, or the wild herbs of 
the desert. I was told, however, that the offspring of the 
Nedjdyat, produced in Syria, partake of the voracity of the 
Dsahhaf, and like them prey upon the crops of grain —The 
natural enemy of the locust is the bird Sememar, which is of 
the size of a swallow, and devours vast numbers of them. It is 
even said that the locusts take flight at the cry of this bird. 
But if the whole feathered tribe of the districts visited by 
locusts were to unite their efforts, it would avail little, so im- 
mense are the numbers of these dreadful insects.’ ”’ 

In regard to the use of locusts as food in the East, there has 
been some incredulity among people of the Western hemi- 
sphere. The American editor gives the following account of 
this matter from Niebuhr: 

“It is no mere inconceivable to Europeans, that the Arabs 
should eat locusts with relish, than it is incredible to the 
Arabs, who have had no intercourse with Christians, that the 
latter should regard oysters, lobsters, &c. as delicacies. Never- 
theless, one is just as certain as the other. Locusts are brought 
to market on strings, in all the cities of Arabia, from Babel- 
mandeb to Bassorah. On Mount Sumara I saw an Arab who 
had collected a whole sack-full of them. They are prepared 
in different ways. An Arab in Egypt, of whom we requested 
that he would immediately eat locusts in our presence, threw 
them upon the glowing coals ; and after he supposed they were 
roasted enough, he took them by the legs and head, and de- 
voured the remainder at one mouthful. When the Arabs have 
them in quantities, they roast or dry them in an oven, or boil 
them, and eat them with salt. The Arabs in the kingdom of 
Morocco boil the locusts, and then dry them on the roofs of 
their houses. One sees there large baskets-full of them in the 
markets. I have myself never tried to eat locusts.” 

Burckhardt says, “they are never served up as a dish, but 
every one takes a handful of them when hungry.” “ After 
these statements,” says Professor Robinson, “there can be no 
difficulty in admitting ‘locusts’ to have been the food of John 
the Baptist.” 

The yellow-bodied locusts are represented to be much larger 
than our grasshoppers. Shaw, in his travels, speaks of observ- 
ing them in the month of April, and says that, in the heat of 
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the day, they collected in large swarms, “ flew in the air like 
a succession of clouds, and as the prophet Joel expressed it, 
they darkened the sun.” If it were not for devoting too much 
room to this subject, we might cite many remarkable facts of 
their migrations, of their devastations, and of the vain efforts of 
man to destroy them in sufficient numbers to effect any sensible 
diminution, or so to arrest their progress as_ to rescue the fruits 
of the earth from destruction. 


VERSIONS or tue Scriptures. This article, the whole 
of which belongs to the American editor, is confined to the 
Ancient Versions. It is a valuable addition to the Dictionary, 
giving a good compendious view of the subject. 


VIRGIN. After a criticism concerning the meaning of the 
original words, in Hebrew and Greek, which are translated 
virgin, Professor Robinson omits, as he well may, a strange 
exposition, found in the English edition of the Dictionary, of 
the prophecy in Isaiah respecting the birth of a child, whose 
name shall be called Immanuel; and after a few additional 
remarks respecting the meaning of the Hebrew word rendered 
virgin, he proceeds to give his own views of the prophecy. 

“The passage is in Isaiah vii. 14—16. Ahaz having 
refused to ask a sign by which he may be assured of deliver- 
ance from the kings of Syria and Israel, the prophet exclaims : 
‘ Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that [until] he may 
know to refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the 
child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the land 
that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.’ ” 

Professor Robinson does not hold to a double sense of the 
prophecy, and therefore its fulfilment is to be looked for either 
in Ahaz, or in the Messiah, not in both. 

“The Messianic [?] exposition has been that of the church 
at large, in all ages, down to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; except that some have connected with it a double sense, 
making it refer both to the Messiah and to an event in the time 
of Ahaz, for which there seems no rational ground.” 

After giving the views of those who regard the prophecy as 
fulfilled in the time of Ahaz, he adds as follows: 

“Those who adopt this mode of exposition understand, of 
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course, the citation of this passage by Matthew to be merely 
by way of illustration, or as an allusion to a fact or circumstance 
of former history. .... it must indeed be admitted, that were 
the quotation in Matthew not extant, there would probably be 
nothing to suggest that this passage in Isaiah could have any 
reference to the Messiah.—But, on the other hand, it is very 
difficult to avoid the conclusion, that the evangelist intended 
here to cite this passage as a direct prophecy. ‘ Now all this 
was done, that it might be fulfilled,’ &c. Mat. i. 22. intimating 
that all the circumstances previous to the birth of Christ had a 
direct reference to this passage in Isaiah, and that this passage 
was directly prophetic of these circumstances.” 

Still Professor Robinson acknowledges that there are diffi- 
culties on the supposition that the passage is prophetic of the 
Messiah, when taken in connexion with the context. 


WINDS. For the whole article under this head, we are 
indebted to Professor Robinson, whose principal object it is to 
give some account of the “ Kddim or East Winp of the 
Scriptures, which is represented as blasting or drying up the 
fruits,” &c, 

“This is a sultry and oppressive wind, blowing from the 
South-east, and prevailing only in the hot and dry month of 
summer. Coming from the vast Arabian desert, it seems to 
increase the heat and drought of the season, and produces uni- 
versal languor. The Rev. E. Smith, American missionary in 
the East, who experienced its effects at Beyrout, describes it as 
possessing the same qualities and characteristics as the Sirocco, 
which he had felt at Malta, except that the Sirocco, in passing 
over the sea, acquires great dampness.” 

If we understand Professor Robinson rightly, he does not 
disagree with those interpreters who identify the kddim or East- 
wind of the Scriptures, with the Simoom, Semoom, &c., (the 
name being variously spelt in Roman letters) of the Arabians. 
He thinks that the stories told of its suffocating and poisonous 
qualities, often producing sudden death, and cutting off the 
whole or a large portion of a caravan, are greatly exaggerated ; 
and that Bruce, R. K. Porter, Chardin, &c., and even Niebuhr, 
have at least been much imposed upon, and have taken up 
frightful stories with too easy credulity. It is true that some of 
the travellers state that these winds fail to occur, with their 
destructive qualities, sometimes for several successive seasons ; 
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which makes it somewhat difficult to disprove the commonly 
received accounts. 

The first witness adduced against former travellers by Pro- 
fessor Robinson is ‘* Burckhardt, who lived and travelled from 
1810 to 1817 inclusive,- in Syria, Arabia, and the countries 
between these, in Egypt, Nubia, Soudan, &c.—in all the 
countries indeed in which, according to the foregoing accounts, 
the Simoom is said to be prevalent.” 

Professor Robinson proceeds : 

“* He was, moreover, thoroughly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, and travelled every where as a native, which of course 
gave him far greater facilities of obtaining information, than fall 
to the lot of other Europeans. His good judgment and extreme 
accuracy are every where apparent, and are also vouched for 
by all subsequent travellers. In describing his journey across 
the great Nubian desert, in 1814, the same which Mr. Bruce 
crossed, he gives the results of all his observations upon the 
Simoom.” 

We present the following summary, which we abridge from 
Professor Robinson’s quotations of Burckhardt. 

He encountered this wind, March 22, 1814, and inquired of 
his companions, according to his custom, whether they had 
often experienced the Semoum, a violent South-east wind. 
They answered in the affirmative, but had never known it 
prove fatal. It dries up the water in the skins, and thus endan- 
gers the traveller’s safety. He had often been exposed to the 
hot winds in the Syrian and Arabian deserts, in Upper Egypt, 
and Nubia; the hottest of which was at Suakin [on the Nubian 
coast of the Red Sea], but felt no inconvenience from its great- 
est fury. “Lam perfectly convinced,” he says, “that all the 
stories which travellers, or the inhabitants of the towns of 
Egypt and Syria relate of the Semoum of the desert, are greatly 
exaggerated ; and I never could hear of a siNGLE WELL AU- 
THENTICATED INSTANCE of its having proved mortal, either 
to man or beast.”” The Bedouins, he says, often frighten the 
town’s people with stories of men and even whole caravans per- 
ishing by the wind; but they impose only upon those who are 
ignorant of the desert. “1 never observed,” he continues, 
“that the Semoum blows close to the ground, as commonly 
supposed, but always observed the whole atmosphere appear as 
if in a state of combustion ; the dust and sand are carried high 
into the air, which assumes a reddish, or bluish, or yellowish 
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tint, according to the nature of the ground from which the dust 
arises. The yellow, however, always, more or less, predom- 
inates.”” When a whirlwind accompanies the Semoum, which 
seldom exceeds a quarter of an hour, the heat is increased. In 
one instance of this kind the thermometer rose to 121° in the 
shade. Burckhardt does not discredit the accounts of whirl- 
winds of sand, but doubts whether they endanger the safety of 
travellers. 

M. Riippell, of Frankfort, another traveller in the East, to 
whose statements Professor Robinson gives full credence, con- 
firms the accounts of Burckhardt, and describes certain effects of 
the wind which are too remarkable to be passed over. On the 
2ist of May, 1822, about 22 miles from Cairo, he and his com- 
panions were overtaken by the violent south wind. In all the 
parts of their bodies exposed to the wind, they felt, besides the 
heat, a sensation of pain resembling the pricking of needles, 
attended with a peculiar sound. M. Riippell ascertained that 
it was not occasioned by the little stones that were driven 
against them by the tempest, as he had first supposed, but that 
it was the effect of some invisible physical power, which he 
could compare only to the passing off of a stream of electric 
fluid. We give the remainder of this account in the author’s 
own words, as we find them quoted by Professor Robinson. 

“| began to observe more closely the phenomena around 
me. I noticed, that our hair became more or less erect ; and 
that the pricking pain in the skin was especially perceptible in 
the joints, and the extremities, just as if I had been exposed 
to an electric shock upon an isolated stool. In order to con- 
vince myself entirely, that this feeling of pain did not arise from 
the stroke of stones or sand, I stretched a sheet of paper, and 
held it against the wind. ‘The smallest stone or grain of sand, 
and even the dust itself, would have been distinctly perceptible 
to the ear or eye ; but nothing of this took place. ‘The surface 
of the paper remained unchanged and noiseless. I now 
stretched out my arm, and the pricking pain was immediately 
increased at the extremities of my fingers. ‘These observations 
led me very strongly to conjecture, that the violent wind known 
in Egypt by the name of Camsin, is either accompanied by a 
large quantity of the electric fluid, or else that this is occasioned 
by the motion of the dry sand in the desert. Hence the thick 
clouds of dust which accompany the wind, consisting of isolated 
atoms of sand, which for days darken the sun in a cloudless 
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sky. In this way one could perhaps explain how this wind 
might, through its electrical properties, sometimes prove fatal to 
caravans, as has been related by some travellers. I must, how- 
ever, here remark, that in the countries through which I have 
travelled, | HavE NEVER HEARD THE LEAST HINT OF SUCH AN 
accipeNnT. At any rate, the supposition that such a calamity 
might be occasioned by the caravan’s being buried under the 
sand, is most ridiculous.” 

M. Rippell, as it appears by a note to this passage, after- 
wards confirmed his opinion of the existence of electricity in 
these winds, by experiments at Dongola; and found it to exist 
both positive and negative. As the wind died away, the elec- 
tricity disappeared. 


In the latter part of the Dictionary the additions of the 
American editor are not so great in amount as in the first two 
thirds or three quarters of the work. He might find it increas- 
ing under his supervision to too great a size, though he does 
not say so. Puitosopuy for example: Nothing is added to 
what is contained in the English edition under this head; 
and the contents are of very trifling value. But it should come 
in, if introduced at all, for a larger share of attention, as aftect- 
ing or illustrating the warnings, allusions, and doctrinal in- 
structions of the New Testament. — Propuet and Propuecy 
receive by no means a due proportion of attention. —SasBaTu. 
To this subject, as well as to the preceding, nothing is added 
by Professor Robinson. Something was due from him to make 
it better and more complete. ‘The probability of the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by the Patriarchs, though the author of 
the book of Genesis is silent upon the subject, might, we think, 
be placed on much stronger ground than it is left by the Eng- 
lish editor. 

We have thus adverted to a few of the articles in the Dic- 
tionary, (and to some of them very cursorily,) which have been 
introduced or enriched by Professor Robinson. We might 
carry on our examination, in a similar way, to a great extent, 
and show to the ample satisfaction of our readers, that he has 
very faithfully fulfilled the expectations which are raised by his 
preface, in regard to the new matter he has introduced. This 
is saying a great deal, and we say it most cheerfully; since in 
this age of large pretensions and slender performance, we are 
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obliged often to say just the contrary. It is saying a great 
deal, not because Professor Robinson held out magnificent 
promises, but because so far as he promised, he has showed 
himself trust-worthy. 

He has done much to render the dictionary a work of critical 
value, a kind of value which it did not possess before. In his 
etymologies and interpretations of Hebrew names and words, 
he is far removed from the extravagance of the Hutchinsonian 
school, from the ridiculous gambols of Parkhurst, and from the 
fallacious speculations of Bryant, as purporting to furnish me- 
diums of proof, founded in the perpetual combination of ety- 
mological and historical discussion. Instead of these, he leads 
us to the best critics and commentators. We will not regale 
our readers by serving up an entertainment of Hebrew philolo- 
gy; they must take our word for proof of the good stores pro- 
vided by Professor Robinson, or must put us in the wrong by 
the evidence of their better taste and judgment. 

On suitable occasions the American editor makes great use 
of the best modern travellers in the East, for geographical and 
historical information, for illustrations of manners and customs, 
employments, natural productions, &c. &c. We might fill this 
whole number of our journal with entertaining and instructive 
extracts of this kind. Many of them are translated by him 
from the German; not always in the best English idiom, but 
always intelligibly. Missionaries also come in aid, upon the 
same subject; and if the enthusiasm so naturally cherished for 
these heralds of the cross is often rebuked by the issues of their 
toils, and the unreasonable expectations of their success are 
baffled, yet these learned and faithful men are repaying no small 
share of ‘the expenses of their great errand, by making us better 
acquainted, not only with the physical state of the countries 

and people which they visit, but with the state of knowledge, 

with general modes of thinking, and with the mora] and reli- 
gious ‘condition of portions of the human race very imperfectly 
known. 

Let it not be understood that Professor Robinson merely 
cites authorities, and strings together extracts from authors in 
various departments. He has a fac ulty in much greater per- 
fection than is common to scholars, we think, of bringing 
together the substance of what is advanced by different writers ; 
of condensation; of making a good digest of authorities ; of 
pursuing in connexion with ‘all this a parallel train of reasoning, 
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and of arriving at his own results with a fixed and independent 
aim. 

Finally, we wish this book, which migrated hither with cer- 
tain strange fashions, to go home again, having had some of its 
fopperies done away in this Yankee land, and having acquired 
some of the simplicity of this puritan region. Whatever sur- 
prise may be expressed at the altered appearance of the trav- 
eller when greeted by old acquaintance, the general exclama- 
tion cannot fail to be, ‘“ vastly improved.” 





Arr. I1.—The Romance of History. Italy. By Cuarves 
Macraruane. 2 vols. 12mo. New York: J. & J. Har- 
per, 1832. 


We think it was Bolingbroke, who in the decline of life ob- 
jected to reading history, on the ground that he was too old to 
be interested by the perusal of romances. The romance implied 
in the sarcasm of the veteran statesman is not altogether the 
kind, which forms the subject of Mr. Macfarlane’s volumes, but 
one asserting itself to be the truth, and endeavoring to bear at 
least the outward semblance of it. Mr. Macfarlane’s, on the 
contrary, professes to be fiction, though oftentimes, we doubt 
not, equally veracious with the former variety, and is, for the 
most part, to our taste, at the least, quite as agree eable. We 
have no particular relish for the enjoyment of the “fiend’s arch 
mock,” and find as much pleasure in an undisguised producticn 

of the imagination, as in a grave tissue of theoretical views and 
other misrepresentations, engrafted upon facts, and claiming tor 
them equal authenticity. The contradictions of historical 
writers have often made us think of a quaint remark of the 
Abbe Millot, at which, in our younger days, we were somewhat 
disposed to laugh, but of which prolonged experience has con- 
firmed the justice, though couched under that enigmatical form 
of expression, which, had it proceeded from a native of the 
Emerald Isle, would have been denominated a bu//. The ex- 
pression was, “ But these facts are to be doubted.” 

The work before us consists of a succession of summaries of 
the history of Italy, inte rsperse ‘d with tales formed by the en- 
larged and embellished narration of various striking, and in 
themselves somewhat romantic, incidents, that from time to time 
occurred among the events of tumultuous periods. The his- 
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torical summary commences in the latter half of the sixth cen- 
tury, and is brought down by various successive portions to 
nearly the close of the seventeenth. ‘The number of these 
portions is thirteen, embracing respectively, periods of time, 
varying from thirty to one hundred or more years, according as 
the times were more or less fertile in remarkable events. 
These remarkable events, as is usual in histories, are of the 
kind most disgraceful to human nature ; wars, usurpations, re- 
bellions and conspiracies, tyranny, anarchy and misgovernment ; 
while the dull times of peace, order, laws and good govern- 
ment, of useful inventions, and the improvement of society, 
in what dignifies the race of man, are passed with a slight men- 
tion, coupled perhaps with the remark, that in such periods 
nothing is found worthy the notice of the historian, or they are 
altogether omitted. We do not make these remarks on the 
work before us in particular, but on history generally, as it has 
been written from time immemorial; and we not only think 
that Bolingbroke had much to justify him in his sneer on the 
want of truth in history, in its pretending to unfold the views 
and inotives, the thoughts and purposes that prompted and 
guided thousands of actions and trains of actions therein record- 
ed, but that he would also have had much to justify him, if, in 
speaking of it with regard to the facts it relates with the great- 
est apparent zest, and on which it seems to love to dwell in all 
their details, he had called it the Newgate Kalendar of the hu- 
man race. 

Italy, for many centuries after the downfal of the Roman 
Empire of the West, and even unto comparatively modern 
times, was either cursed with a more than usual portion of these 
memorable events, or gifted with more numerous and assiduous 
writers to chronicle them, and to transmit to posterity the names 
of the actors, and with such contradictory testimonies of praise 
or blame, concerning the latter, that, as to any moral effect, it 
may be questioned, whether it would not have been better that 
they should have been utterly forgotten. To some minds, 
fame seems to be all they want; whether good or ill is but a 
secondary condition, provided they be not forgotten. To 
such, silence and oblivion is a greater punishment than the se- 
verest reprehension ; that their names may be in the mouths 
of men “familiar as household words,” is the end to which 
they aspire by their deeds, little caring whether they be hailed 
with praise, or muttered with curses. 
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There are doubtless those who think with the cld Roman 
poet, 
“ Suave est belli magna certamina tueri 
* Instructa per campos, tua sine parte pericli',” 
but of the majority of. Italian contests, the brief mention made 
by our author in his summary is for us amply sufficient. 
The various tales, one or more of which follow each of the 
summaries of the History, are of a diversified character ; 





“ Tales of war for knight, 
“ Lays of love for lady bright ;” 

hut more are decidedly gay or humorous, and many are of that 
deeply tragic cast, which gives a saddened tone to the mind of 
the reader, by the calamitous results befalling the principal and 
most interesting personages. ‘The style of the narration is 
graceful and pleasing for the most part, but in some places a 
little tinged with the dryness of the musty chronicles from 
which the author probi bly drew the materials of his work. 
The minor incidents which he has arrayed around the historical 
facts, by way of embellishment, are in sufficiently good keep- 
ing with what we know of the manners of the times; but his 
descriptions of persons and manners want that fulness of detail, 
those minute and graphic touches, which bring the scenes them- 
selves before the mind’s eye with so vivid an appearance of 
reality, that we momentarily forget that, they are but the visions 
of the past, and seem to have forms and actions living and 
taking place before us. ‘To this remark there are indeed a few 
exceptions, as in the description of Fidelia, in the tale entitled 
The Galley Fights. Somewhat the same sketchy and indistinct 
character belongs to the descriptions of scenery, except to a 
few views of which the immutable features are the same to-day 
that they were in past ages; save perhaps that while the works 
of nature remain enalered, the works of man, which either 
adorned or encumbered them, have crumbled to decay, or been 
replaced by new erections,—most commonly the former. Per- 
sonal familiarity has enabled the author to give to these scenes 
a more substantial outline and a more vivid coloring, than his 
imagination enabled him to supply to those which live but in 
tradition, or have greatly changed with the change of years. 

The Tales are eighteen in number. ‘Three of them, the last 
of the collection, have but little of novelty in their composition ; 
a little difference in the form of the narration and the introduc- 
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tion of a new character or two, by way of embellishment, being 
all of moment that distinguishes them from relations of the same 
events that we have before seen. ‘These three stories are, 
“The Conspiracy of the Fieschi,” “ ‘The Fisherman’s Rebel- 
lion,” being that headed by Massaniello, and ** The Dominican, 
a Story of the Plague of Naples.” The tale of the “ Brides of 
Venice’ we have also seen in a much shorter form; but still, 
except in the supply of the smaller details, so essentially the 
same, that we found little additional interest or gratification af- 
forded by its new dress. 

The advantages seemingly proposed by a work of the kind 
before us, and this is the fourth series of it, are, not only to scat- 
ter flowers over what many are apt to deem the dry and rugged 
path of history ; but, by connecting with facts oftentimes crowd- 
ed, and confused in their connexion, details of a lighter and more 
interesting kind, to fix something like landmarks on the road, 
by the assistance of which we may be enabled to recal more 
readily the various scenes and events connected with each part 
of it ; and also to impress more vividly upon the mind the pe- 
culiar spirit and features of each succeeding age, with the 
changes gradually brought about in the manners and forms of 
society, and in the conveniences and amusements of life. In 
the two first of these particulars, Mr. Macfarlane seems to have 
attained his object reasonably well; in the last, as has been al- 
ready intimated, there is considerable deficiency. 

How far such attempts are laudable in themselves, and 
whether they do not intrench too much upon truth, and the 
gravity and philosophy of History, is a subject not within our 
limits to discuss. It is suflicient to observe, in the first place, 
that a great alteration seems to us necessary from the usual 
mode of writing history, in order to enable us to place full con- 
fidence in its statements, and to make it really of that benefit to 
mankind, which it ought to produce and might produce ; and 
secondly, that many will read a work like that before us, who 
would never meddle with the voluminous works of professed 
historians in their full extent of detail, or even with the dry 
abridgments into which they are frequently compressed. To 
such the historical knowledge contained in these volumes is 
what they would be little likely to get otherwise, or, in mer- 
cantile phrase, is so much clear gain. Moreover, to those who 
have gone through with the graver writers, there is much that 
is pleasant in a review like that offered by the author, wherein 
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various interesting points are presented, detached in part from 
the rest, in a striking light, and embellished with ornaments, 
graceful and beautiful in themselves, and as here used eminently 
becoming, though they would be entirely out of place in the 
records of more sober pages. 

To conclude, we have received considerable gratification from 
Mr. Macfarlane’s work, and can recommend it to those of our 
readers, who have a taste for the perusal of such articles. 





Arr. II1.—Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and 
Modern, in four Books, much Corrected, Enlarged and Im- 
proved from the Primary Authorities. By Joun Law- 
RENCE Von Mosuem, D. D. Chancellor of the University 
of Gottingen. A New and Literal Translation from the 
Original Latin, with Copious Additional Notes, Original 
and Selected. By James Murvocx,D.D. New Haven: 
A. H. Maltby. 1832. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 554, 563, 579. 


Mosuetw’s is doubtless the best ecclesiastical history to which 
the merely English reader has access. Its author was a man of 
liberal mind, great talents and high attainments. He had just 
published his Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, when he was 
removed by death, in 1755, at the age of 61. It was a work 
for which he had prepared himself by a life of laborious research, 
directed principally towards this department of knowledge. 
Mosheim was among the moderns, as Eusebius among the an- 
cients, the father of ecclesiastical history. He was obliged by 
the want of second-hand authorities to take the course to which 
his love of truth and habits of industry would otherwise have 
prompted him, that is, to consult, in every case the primary 
sources of truth ; and we are thus indebted to him for most of 
what is sound and true in those later English histories of the 
church, which have been pressed upon the patronage of the 
public, as more concise, more orthodox, better arranged, or 
better adapted to the popular taste than his. The best of 
these works, though their prefaces are generally devoted to 
the exposition of his faults, are redolent with his merits,—are 
accurate, because filled with facts drawn from him,—are 
thorough, because his researches were thorough,—are sound 
and discriminating, because he was sagacious, cool and cau- 


tious. Gregory, whose Church History we would recommend 
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to our readers, as containing, within a small compass, a great 
deal of valuable matter, borrowed the most edifying portions of 
his work, almost word for word, from Maclaine’s Mosheim. 

Our chief objection to Mosheim’s work is his division of the 
history into centuries, a division which, not being recognised by 
Providence, must of course often separate the cause from the 
effect, the attempt from its success or failure, the beginning of 
a series of events from its sequel. But, unphilosophical as this 
division is, it would be difficult to substitute one against which 
equally strong objections would not lie. Indeed, we doubt 
whether any division, which assigns to the same chapter the 
history of the whole church militant, with all its broils, for a de- 
finite portion of time, can convey an adequate idea of the pro- 
gress of our religion. There is so much minuteness of detail at 
each epoch, that the mind is bewildered in its attempts to grasp 
leading facts, and to take large and comprehensive views. ‘The 
history of the church is as complex as the history of the world ; 
and we would wish to see ecclesiastical histories written in the 
same way in which general secular histories are. Let the 
writer take up each country at the moment when Christianity 
was first preached there, and bring down the history of the 
church in that country to the present time. Then let him at 
the close of his work give a concise sketch of the great facts of 
the preceding history, in chronological order, together with ac- 
curate statistical views of the more important epochs. Such a 
work would compensate for the increase of bulk by the greater 
ease with which its contents would be remembered or referred 
to. Let the author add farther (if he be a man of lofty and 
liberal mind), a succinct sketch of the intellectual and moral 
history of the church, of the alternate progress and sway of 
superstition and of truth, of sin and of Christian holiness,—of 
the slow but sure advancement which has been making, even 
in the darkest ages, towards the full accomplishment of the 
Redeemer’s work, the diffusion of peace upon earth, and 
making all its tenants render glory to God in the highest. A 
work thus written by an able hand would be an invaluable 
treasure to the Christian philosopher. 

Mosheim’s history, published originally in Latin, commended 
itself at once to the favorable notice of learned foreigners, as 
well as of his own countrymen. Within ten years after its first 
appearance, Archibald Maclaine, D. D. assistant minister of an 
English congregation at the Hague, published his English trans- 
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lation, through which alone, (till the appearance of the work 
before us,) the English and American public have enjoyed Mo- 
sheim’s labors. A new translation was very much needed on 
account of faults which, with an author’s usual vanity, Maclaine 
considered the chief ornaments of his work. Dr. Murdock, in 
his preface, very happily makes his predecessor pass judgment 
upon himself by quoting from him the following passage : 


“The style of the original,” says Maclaine in his preface, “ is 
by no means a model to imitate, in a work designed for general 
use. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, and labored to crowd many 
things into few words: thus his diction, though pure and correct, 
became sententious and harsh, without the harmony which pleases 
the ear, and those transitions which make a narration flow with 
ease. This being the case, I have frequently taken considerable 
liberties with my author, and followed the spirit of his narratize 
without adhering strictly to the letter: and have often added a few 
sentences, to render an observation more striking, a fact more clear, 
a portrait more finished.” Vol. IL. pp. 5, 6. 


On the grounds above stated, Maclaine indulges frequently 
in tedious amplifications, unmeaning epithets and needless ex- 
planatory clauses. But this is not all. He not only destroys 
the vigor and terseness of the original ; but often exhibits facts, 
opinions and characters in a light in which Mosheim perhaps 
never viewed them, certainly never presents them to his readers. 
He defaces entirely one of Mosheim’s chief graces,—his impar- 
tiality. The author states a fact, depicts a character, enumer- 
ates the dogmas of a sect, in calm, dispassionate language ; the 
translator intersperses the passage with epithets expressive of 
admiration, disapprobation, contempt or horror. Maclaine de- 
lights most of all in the vituperative—in which Mosheim rarely 
indulges,—which every historian ought to shun ; for, if a person 
or action be incontestably deserving of censure, the reader can- 
not fail to give it, and, if the case be a doubtful one, it merits a 
separate verdict from every reader. Maclaine also frequently 
inserts remarks which party spirit alone could have dictated, 
while Mosheim’s doctrinal opinions can be inferred only from an 
incidental expression here and there, and give no coloring what- 
ever to the body of the work. ‘To give a literal representation 
of what Mosheim wrote,—not of his own mind or heart, was 
Dr. Murdock’s primary purpose,—a purpose which in the exe- 
cution of his work he has kept constantly in view. 
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To illustrate the superiority of the new translation over Mac- 
laine’s in point of fidelity and conciseness, we quote the follow- 
ing passage from the original Latin, Maclaine’s translation of it, 
(ttalicizing his interpolations,) and Dr. Murdock’s translation 
of the same. 


“‘ Invadebat repente, incertum quibus auctoribus, omnium ani- 
mos hec opinio, peenas peccatorum, quas Deo homines pendere 
deberent, liberalitate erga Deum, sanctos, templa, ministrosque 
Dei ac sanctorum in celis degentium redimi posse. Qua opinione 
ubique recepta, copiosi ac fortunati, quorum flagitiossima erat his 
temporibus vita, opes vel a majoribus acceptas, vel aliis more hu- 
jus etatis vi et armis ereptas, liberalissime, ceelicolis, servis eo- 
rum ac templorum illis dicatorum custodibus ad pios usus largieban- 
tar, ut molestissimas peccatorum peenas, a sacerdotibus dictatas, 
effugerent, securosque se a malis post hanc vitam sustinendis 
prestarent. Hic preecipuus fons est immensorum thesaurorum, 
qui ab hoc seculo per omnia consequentia tempora ad sacrum 
ordinem, templa et monachorum collegia pervenerunt.” 


** An opinion prevailed universally at this time, though its au- 
thors are not known, that the punishment which the righteous Judge 
of the world has reserved for the transgressions of the wicked, was 
to be prevented and annulled, by liberal donations to God, to the 
saints, to the churches and clergy. In consequence of this notion, 
the great and opulent, who were, generally speaking, the most 
remarkable for their flagitious and abominable lives, offered, out of 
the abundance which they received by inheritance, or acquired 
by rapine, rich donations to departed saints, their ministers upon 
earth, and the keepers of the temples that were erected in their 
honor, in order to avoid the sufferings and penalties annexed by 
the priests to transgression in this life, and to escape the misery 
denounced against the wicked in a future state. This new and 
commodious method of making atonement for iniquity, was the 
principal source of those immense treasures, which, from this peri- 
od, began to flow in upon the clergy, the churches, the monasteries, 
and continued to enrich them through succeeding ages down to the 
present time.” 


“‘Suddenly,—by whose instigation is not known, the idea be- 
came universally prevalent, that the punishments for sin, which 
God threatens to inflict, may be bought off, by liberal gifts to God, 
to the saints, to the temples, and to the ministers of God and of 
glorified saints. This opinion being every where admitted, the 
rich and prosperous, whose lives were now most flagitious, con- 
ferred their wealth, (which they had received by inheritance, or 
wrested from others by violence or war, according to the customs 
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of the age,) upon the glorified saints, their ministers, and the 
guardians of their temples, most bountifully, for religious uses, in 
order to avoid the very irksome penances, which were enjoined 
upon them by the priests, and yet be secure against the evils that 
threatened to overtake them after death. This was the principal 
source of those immense treasures, which from that period onward, 
flowed in upon the clergy, the churches and the monasteries.” 


Vol. IT. pp. 21, 22. 


This is not a passage sought out for the occasion. We have 
selected it at random. And what a contrast between the two 
translations! Murdock’s is concise, clear, definite and spirited. 
Maclaine dilutes almost every idea and adds qualifications of 
his own, which, as a translator, he has no right todo. He also 
omits in his translation the word repente without any manifest 
reason, the words more hwus etatis, to give a more shockin 
picture of the moral depravity of the benefactors of the church, 
and the words ad pios usus, that the clergy might appear to have 
consumed the gifts which they received upon their own lusts. 
We attribute these omissions to malice prepense, because, all 
along through the middle ages, the profligacy of the rich and 
the corruption of the clergy are his hobbies. ‘To save his rep- 
utation as a linguist, we must also impute to design his so trans- 
lating the word flagitiosissima, as to make it appear that the 

eat and opulent were more remarkable for their flagitious 
Tives than the humble and poor ; whereas it must appear to the 
veriest tyro, on reading the Latin, that the author institutes no 
comparison, but states the simple fact that the rich men of the 
eighth century led exceedingly flagitious lives. How obscure 
is the following clause from Maclaine : “ to avoid the sufferings 
and penalties annexed by the priests to transgression in this 
life? To annex the words in this life to the word transgres- 
ston, which the grammatical structure requires, is to make non- 
sense. 

Dr. Murdock has not contented himself with making a mere 
translation. He has enlarged Mosheim’s work by valuable 
notes, as well original as selected. He has inserted many in- 
teresting notes from Von Einem and Schlegel, German transla- 
tors of the same work. He has annexed biographical sketches 
of each individual to Mosheim’s lists of eminent men, and in 
some centuries has more than doubled the list. He has gener- 
ally consulted on doubtful points the first authorities both ancient 
and modern, and has given in the notes the results of his inves- 
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tigations. He has corrected some errors, and supplied many 
deficiencies. He has given very numerous references, particu- 
larly to modern German writers. 

f there is any fault in this work, it is that the author places 
too much reliance on that large class of critics, both Catholic 
and Protestant, who maintain the orthodoxy of the early fathers, 
and the genuineness of most or all of the works that bear their 
names. Le Clerc and many other able writers since his day 
have satisfactorily proved that in the sense of the term now 
current, the fathers were very far from being orthodox ; and, by 
the same class of critics, (and that the first class,) most of the 
works attributed to the apostolic fathers, and many others of the 
three first centuries, are rejected as interpolated or altogether 
spurious. Relying as we do upon Dr. Murdock’s candor, we 
conclude that he has inadvertently neglected some writers on 
sacred antiquity, whose arguments, had they been at hand, he 
would surely have cited as deserving of regard, if not as con- 
vincing. 

The work before us, under the unostentatious title of a new 
translation, has probably cost the author more time and labor 
than have been expended upon any ostensibly original English 
history of the Church since Mosheim’s death. By the fidelity 
with which he has verified, corrected and enlarged the original 
work, he may fairly claim the honor of a second authorship. 
Let the public therefore esteem the author very highly for his 
work’s sake. And as, in our republic, “ all things are venal,” 
let the regard of our countrymen for him be shown by a liberal 
patronage. 





Art. 1V.—Discourses, by Witutiam Extery CHannine. 
Boston: Charles Bowen. 1832. 12mo. pp. 279. 


Tuis volume contains eleven Discourses. The first, in two 
Parts, is devoted to the Evidences of Christianity, and has for 
its text “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” It is in- 
troduced by a contrast of the circumstances under which Paul 
made the declaration, with the favorable circumstances in which 
Christians are now placed; though the temptation to be 
ashamed of Jesus “is not wholly removed.” In proceeding 
to state his reasons why he is not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, his first is, “‘ Because it is true.” He urges this con- 
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viction, not as the effect of early education, of having lived ina 
Christian land, nor of professional pride and prejudices, but as 
the result of his own examination of Christianity, which ap- 
proves itself to his calmest reason as a revelation from God. 


“In discussing this subject,” he says, “I shall express my con- 
victions strongly ; I shall speak of infidelity as a gross and _peril- 
ous error. But in so doing I beg not to be understood, as passing 
sentence on the character of individual unbelievers. I shall show 
that the Christian religion is true, is from God ; but I do not there- 
fore conclude that all who reject it are the enemies of God, and 
are to be loaded with reproach. I would uphold the truth without 
ministering to uncharitableness. The criminality, the damnable 
guilt of unbelief in all imaginable circumstances, is a position 
which I think untenable; and persuaded as I am, that it preju- 
dices the cause of Christianity, by creating aa antipathy between 
its friends and opposers, which injures both, and drives the latter 
into more determined hostility to the truth, I think it worthy of a 
brief consideration in this stage of the discussion.” _ p. 5. 


This will doubtless appear to many an alarming concession. 
But it is one which deserves to be deliberately weighed. It 
makes no apology for infidelity or skepticism, but it makes al- 
lowance for disadvantages and counteracting causes. ‘“ That 
an honest mind,” says Dr. Channing in the concluding part of 
this discourse, “‘ which thoroughly comprehends the principal 
evidences of Christianity can deny their force, seems to me 
hardly possible. Stronger proofs may indeed be conceived ; 
but it is doubtful whether these could be given in consistency 
with our moral nature and the moral government of God.” The 
time has now come, we suppose, when enlightened men of all 
sects, in this land of religious liberty, have ceased to think it 
either right or practicable to force men to seem to believe, by 
railing at infidelity, by heaping upon doubters and skeptics the 
same terms of abomination which are bestowed upon scoffers 
and licentious disturbers of the Christian peace. We see fre- 
quent evidences that they have begun to tread more nearly in 
the footsteps of their master, who recommended faith in his 
teaching, by argument, by persuasion; and who mingled with 
men of all gradations, with the single aim of doing good. As 
yet infidelity, in our country, though not uncommon, is not 
generally obtrusive and proselyting. It was remarked by a 
distinguished Frenchman, to one of our countrymen, in Paris, — 
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“In your country infidelity is the exception, in mine faith is the 
exception.” This is owing to difference of circumstances, on 
which a great deal might be said; but the practical lesson 
which is taught by it, and in general, by the increase of skep- 
ticism, is, that true believers should double their diligence in 
displaying its evidences. If they would do this with effect, 
they must treat infidels as men of like understanding and pas- 
sions with themselves, as men who have the same interest in 
coming to the knowledge of the truth ; so that whether their 
infidelity be avowed, or whether it be a matter of indifference 
and unconcern, they may be induced to examine the founda- 
tions on which Christianity stands, and perceive by the temper 
and lives of those who profess it, that it is worthy of all accep- 
tation. 

But we must come to our proper business, and give some 
account of Dr. Channing’s arguments. 'To prepare the way 
for the proofs of divine revelation, he begins with the proposi- 
tion “ that there is nothing in the general idea of Revelation at 
which reason ought to take offence, nothing inconsistent with 
any established truth, or with our best views of God and na- 
ture.” Revelation cannot be opposed to nature, since “ the 
earliest instructions must have come to human beings from this 
source,” and since nature prompts us to expect revelation from 
the relation which God bears to the human race. Revelation 
also bears a strong analogy to the method which God has in- 
stituted for human improvement, namely, the influence of su- 
perior upon inferior minds in regard to the most momentous 
subjects. 

onnected with this view he enters upon a train of reflec- 
tions, a part of which we cannot forbear to quote. 


‘“*T proceed to another order of reflections, which to my own 
mind is particularly suited to meet the vague idea, that revelation 
is at war with nature. To judge of nature, we should look at its 
highest ranks of beings. We should inquire of the human Soul, 
which we all feel to be a higher existence than matter. Now I 
maintain, that there are in the human soul wants, deep wants, 
which are not met by the influences and teachings, which the or- 
dinary course of things affords. I am aware that this is a topic to 

rovoke distrust if not derision, in the low-minded and sensual ; 
ut I speak what I do know ; and nothing moves me so little as 
the scoffs of men who despise their own nature. One of the most 
striking views of human nature, is the disproportion between what 
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it conceives and thirsts for, and what it finds or can secure in the 
range of the present state. It is prone to stretch beyond its pres- 
ent bounds. Ideas of excellence and happiness spring up, which 
it cannot realize now. It carries within itself a standard, of which 
it daily and hourly falls short. This self-contradiction is the 
source of many sharp pains. There is, in most men, a dim con- 
sciousness, at least, of being made for something higher than they 
have gained, a feeling of internal discord, a want of some stable 
good, a disappointment in merely outward acquisitions ; and in 
proportion as these convictions and wants become distinct, they 
break out in desires of illumination and aids from God not found 
in nature. Iam aware, that the wants of which I have spoken 
are but faintly developed in the majority of men. Accustomed to 
give their thoughts and strength to the outward world, multitudes 
do not penetrate and cannot interpret their own souls. They im- 
pute to outward causes the miseries which spring from an inter- 
nal fountain. They do not detain, and are scarcely conscious of 
the better thoughts and feelings, which sometimes dart through 
their minds. Still there are few, who are not sometimes dissat- 
isfied with themselves, who do not feel the wrong which they 
have done to themselves, and who do not desire a purer and 
nobler state of mind. The suddenness with which the multitude 
are thrilled by the voice of fervent eloquence, when it speaks to 
them of the spiritual world in tones of reality, shows the deep 
wants of human nature even amidst ignorance and degradation. 
But all men do not give themselves wholly to outward things. 
There are those, and not a few, who are more true to their 
nature, and ought therefore to be regarded as its more faithful 
representatives ; and in such, the wants of which I have spoken 
are unfolded with energy. pp. 19—2l1. 


Lastly, the Christian religion is consonant with nature, be- 
cause “ it addresses itself to the moral power of man.” 

The several topics to which we have adverted and which 
the author has richly illustrated, are not introduced as conclu- 
sive evidence that a God has revealed himself to mankind, 
“but for the purpose of removing the vague notion that reve- 
lation is at war with nature, and of showing its consistency with 
the spirit and principle of the divine administration.” The 
author next proceeds to the historical evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, commencing with some remarks to show that 
it comes strictly within the period of authentic history. Dr. 
Channing’s historical proofs are arranged in the following order. 

1. We know with certainty the téme when Christianity 
was founded.—2. We know the place where Christianity 
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sprung up.—3. We know the individual by whom Christianity 
was founded.—4. We know the Ministers by whom the 
founder published and spread it through the world.—5. We 
know from a great variety of sources, what in the main this 
religion was, as it came from the hands of the founder.—6. 
We know precisely what the first propagators of Christianity 
taught, for we have their writings. 

Under the last division, the genuineness of the Gospel, is 
treated at considerable length, and in a very powerful and 
convincing manner ; and though the proofs and illustrations are 
in a popular form, as they were intended to be, yet they are 
valuable even to the learned, from the strong light in which 
the author sets forth both positively the genuineness of those 
writings, and also negatively, if one may so speak, the incredi- 
bility if not the utter impossibility of their being forgeries. 

In “ Part second” of this discourse, Dr. Channing begins 
with presenting some arguments in support of Christianity 
which grow out of the facts which are stated in the first part. 
1. He infers the truth of the divine origin from its marked 
incongruity with the circumstances of the age in which it sprang 
up. His statement of this argument is so forcible and clear, 
that we present it in his own words: 


**T believe Christianity to be true, or to have come from God, 
because it seems to me impossible to trace it to any other origin. 
{t must have had a cause, and no other adequate cause can be 
assigned. The incongruity between this religion and all the cir- 
cumstances amidst which it grew up, is so remarkable, that we 
are compelled to look beyond and above this world for its expla- 
nation. When I go back to the origin of Christianity, and place 
myself in the age and country of its birth, I can find nothing in 
the opinion of men, or in the state of society, which can account 
for its being or diffusion. ‘There was no power on earth to create 
or uphold such a system. There was nothing congenial with it 
in Judaism, in heathenism, or in the state of society among the 
most cultivated communities. If you study the religions, govern- 
ments, and philosophical systems of that age, you will discover in 
them not even a leaning towards Christianity. It sprung up in 
opposition to all, making no compromise with human prejudice or 
passion ; and it sprung up, not only superior to all, but possessing 
_at its very beginning a perfection, which has been the admiration 
of ages, and which, instead of being dimmed by time has come 
forth more brightly, in proportion to the progress of the human 
mind.” pp. 45, 46. 
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We connect with this a passage farther on, for which those 
who have not read it before will thank us, and will be induced 
to read the whole volume : 


*‘ Christianity, I maintain, was not the growth of any of the 
circumstances, principles or feelings of the age in which it appear- 
ed. In truth, one of the great distinctions of the Gospel is, that 
it did not grow. The conception which filled the mind of Jesus, 
of a religion more spiritual, generous, comprehensive, and un- 
worldly than Judaism, and destined to take its place, was not of 
gradual formation. We detect no signs of it, and no efforts to 
realize it, before his time; nor is there an appearance of its hav- 
ing been gradually matured by Jesus himself. Christianity was 
delivered from the first in its full proportions, in a style of singu- 
lar freedom and boldness, and without a mark of painful elabora- 
tion. This suddenness with which this religion broke forth, this 
maturity of the system at the very moment of its birth, this absence 
of gradual developement, seems to me a strong mark of its divine 
original. If Christianity be a human invention, then I can be 
pointed to something in the history of the age which impelled and 
fitted the mind of its author to its production; then | shall be 
able to find some germ of it, some approximation to it, in the state 
of things amidst which it first appeared. How was it, that from 
thick darkness there burst forth at once meridian light?) Were I 
told that the sciences of the civilized world had sprung up to per- 
fection at once, amidst a barbarous horde, I should pronounce it 
incredible. Nor can I easily believe, that Christianity, the reli- 
gion of unbounded love, a religion which broke down the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile, and the barriers between nations, which 
proclaimed one Universal Father, which abolished forms and sub- 
stituted the worship of the soul, which condemned alike the false 
greatness of the Roman and the false holiness of the Jew, and 
which taught an elevation of virtue, that the growing knowledge 
of succeeding ages has made more admirable ;—I say I cannot 
easily believe that such a religion was suddenly, immediately 
struck out by human ingenuity among a people, distinguished by 
bigotry and narrowness of spirit, by superstitious reliance on out- 
ward worship, by hatred and scorn of other nations, and by the 
proud, impatient hope of soon bending all nations to their sway. 

“ Christianity, I repeat it, was not the growth of the age in which 
it appeared. It had no sympathy with that age. It was the echo 
of no sect or people. It stood alone at the moment of its birth. 
It used not a word of conciliation. It stooped to no error or 
passion. It had its own tone, the tone of authority and superiority 
to the world. It struck at the root of what was every where 
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called glory, reversed the judgment of all former ages, passed a 
condemning sentence on the idols of this world’s admiration, and 
held forth, as the perfection of human nature, a spirit of love, so 
pure and divine, so free and full, so mild and forgiving, so invin- 
cible in fortitude yet so tender in its sympathies, that even now 
few comprehend it in its extent and elevation. Such a religion 
had not its origin in this world.” pp. 49, 50. 


Between the two passages we have just cited, Dr. Chan- 
ning alludes to the groundless notion that has een broached 
concerning the origin of Christianity, from the ruins of the pop- 
ular superstitions, at the time of Christ’s appearance. Nothing 
can be more unsound or fanciful than that notion. That the 
Skeptics who derided all religion, all faith in regard to invisible 
things particularly, not to say the evidence of their own senses ; 
that the Epicureans, who had come to identify pleasure with 
ease, indifference, and sensuality ; that the Stoics, who indeed 
made all happiness to consist in virtue, and all pain and misery 
in vice, but who looked with ineffable contempt upon all other 
sects; that the disciples of the school of oriental Philosophy, 
who delighted in mysticism and revelled in ecstacies, who proved 
their piety and purity by self inflictions and ascetic seclusion ; 
that the Jews, who, to the pride and prejudice growing out of 
their descent, had superadded a mass of traditionary supersti- 
tions and corruptions, which they held as sacred as they did 
their ancient written Law; that either of these should have 
given birth to Christianity, is altogether inconceivable ; that they 
should combine to produce this result out of such discordant 
materials, is perfectly incredible. Dr. Channing has set forth 
these things with all the force of moral demonstration. 

His next point is, that ‘“ Christianity cannot be accounted 
for by any of the motives which instigate men to the fabrica- 
tion of religions.”’ It bears no resemblance to those invented 
by Lawgivers to command respect to themselves and_ their 
laws ; it compares not at all with those pretences to inspiration, 
and those efforts to propagate false religions, which are made 
for the sake of power either political or spiritual; it can be 
traced to no selfish or worldly end. 

Dr. Channing proceeds next to the miracles wrought in 
attestation of Christianity by its author and primitive teachers. 
We can do no justice to the power with which he has handled 
this subject, by any abridgment or analysis of his reasoning. 
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Lastly, he touches upon “the proof of Christianity derived 
from the Character of its Author.” The following passage is 
the beginning of his remarks upon this topic. 


** The character of Jesus was Original. He formed a new era 
in the moral history of the human race. His perfection was not 
that of his age, nor a copy of the greatness which had long 
engrossed the world’s admiration. Jesus stood apart from other 
men. He borrowed from none, and leaned on none. Surrounded 
by men of low thoughts, he rose to the conception of a higher 
form of human virtue than had yet been realized or imagined, 
and deliberately devoted himself to its promotion, as the supreme 
object of his life and death. Conscious of being dedicated to this 
great work, he spoke with a calm dignity, and unaffected eleva- 
tion, which separated him from all other teachers. Unsupported, 
he never wavered; sufficient to himself, he refused alliance with 
wealth or power. But, with all this self-subsistence and uncom- 
promising energy, his character was the mildest, the gentlest, the 
most attractive, ever manifested among men. It could not have 
been a fiction, for who could have conceived it, or whe could 
have embodied the conception in such a life as Jesus is said to 
have led, in actions, words, manners so natural and unstudied, so 
imbued with reality, so worthy of the Son of God?” pp. 83, 84. 


In closing this discourse, Dr. Channing manifests no despon- 
dency for the cause of Christianity ; and no dread of the efforts 
of infidelity, especially of infidelity in its most reckless char- 
acter. 


*T have no fears from Infidelity; especially from that form of 
it, which some are at this moment laboring to spread through our 
country ; | mean, that insane, desperate unbelief, which strives to 
quench the light of nature as well as of revelation, and to leave us, 
not only without Christ, but without God. This 1 dread no more, 
than I should fear the efforts of men to pluck the sun from its 
sphere, or to storm the skies with the artillery of the earth. We 
were made for religion; and unless the enemies of our faith can 
change our nature, they will leave the foundation of religion 
unshaken. The human soul was created to look above material 
nature. It wants a Deity for its love and trust, and Immortality 
for its hope. It wants consolations not founded in philosophy, 
wants strength in temptation, sorrow, and death, which human 
wisdom cannot minister; and knowing, as I do, that Christianity 
meets these deep wants of men, I have no fear or doubt as to its 
triumphs. Men cannot long live without religion.” pp. 87, 88. 
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We have devoted most of the room which we can spare for 
our remarks on Dr. Channing’s Discourses, and for extracts 
from them, to the first discourse in the volume, because it 
treats directly of the evidences of the Christian religion ; because 
we have so few popular tracts of this kind; and because we 
wish to do what we can to call public attention to the most 
eloquent defence of our common faith, with which we are 
acquainted. There is no parade of logical precision, no studied 
wording of the thesis, no scholastic forms of demonstration, 
no affected philosophical exactness in stating his corollaries. 
And though novelty in regard to the substance of the arguments 
and the general train of reasoning is not to be looked for, upon 
a subject which has enlisted the talents of some of the greatest 
men of various ages, yet there is a novelty of manner and of 
illustration, which give to the discourse the charm of originality. 
It is the evident result of the author’s own meditations ; it is 
the current of his own rich mind, flowing on without interrup- 
tion, and apparently with as little effort as the stream from the 
fountain, in nature’s physical handiwork. At least this is a 
description, as intelligible as we can give of the manner in 
which it affects us. 

We are fully aware that some Christians will not look upon 
it with the same favor. They are such as think that those 
who ever so successfully maintain the divine origin of 
Christianity, have performed their work very imperfectly, if 
they do not defend also what are sometimes called its peculiar 
doctrines. We can easily account for this feeling; but we are 
not prepared to admit that it is either right or wise to entertain 
it. ‘The citadel is common ; and if those who think they have 
the greatest and most valuable treasures therein, are defended 
by such as have less at stake, it is ungenerous in them to meet 
the latter with a scornful brow, and unwise to refuse their suc- 
cor. 

The second and third discourses are connected in their lead- 
ing purpose with the first. In the second discourse, from the 
text, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
Dr. Channing treats of the character of Christ, particularly as 
affording ‘a strong confirmation of the truth of his religion.” 
He shows that it is such as “could not have entered the 
thoughts of man, could not have been imagined or feigned.” 
We select the following passage from the midst of the dis- 
course without comment. 
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“ Bred a Jewish peasant or carpenter, he issues from obscurity, 
and claims for himself a divine office, a superhuman dignity such 
as had not been imagined ; and in no instance does he fall below 
the character. The peasant, and still more the Jew, wholly 
disappears. We feel that a new being, of a new order of mind, 
is taking a part in human affairs. ‘There is a native tone of 
grandeur and authority in his teaching. He speaks as a being 
related to the whole human race. His mind never shrinks within 
the ordinary limits of human agency. A narrower sphere than 
the world never enters his thoughts. He speaks in a natural, 
spontaneous style, of accomplishing the most arduous and import- 
ant change in human affairs. This unlabored manner of expres- 
sing great thoughts is particularly worthy of attention. You 
never hear from Jesus that swelling, pompous, ostentatious lan- 
guage, which almost necessarily springs from an attempt to sustain 
a character above our powers. He talks of his glories as one to 
whom they were familiar, and of his intimacy and oneness with 
God, as simply as a child speaks of his connexion with his 
parents. He speaks of saving and judging the world, of drawing 
all men to himself, and of giving everlasting life, as we speak of 
the ordinary powers which are exerted. He makes no set har- 
angues about the grandeur of his office and character. His 
consciousness of it gives a hue to his whole language, breaks out 
in indirect, undesigned expressions, showing that it was the deep- 
est and most familiar of his convictions. ‘This argument is only 
to be understood by reading the Gospels with a wakeful mind 
and heart. It does not lie on their surface, and it is the stronger 
for lying beneath it. When I read these books with care, when 
I trace the unaffected majesty which runs through the life of 
Jesus, and see him never falling below his sublime claims amidst 
poverty, and scorn, and in his last agony; I have a feeling of the 
reality of his character which I cannot express. I feel that the 
Jewish carpenter could no more have conceived and sustained 
this character under motives of imposture, than an infant’s arm 
could repeat the deeds of Hercules, or his unawakened intellect 
comprehend and rival the matchless works of genius.” pp. 97, 98. 


And here we are compelled to close our extracts. The 
third discourse from the same text as the first, namely, I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, contains a defence of 
Christianity as a rational religion. The three first discourses 
fill more than half the volume. Of the remaining discourses we 
can only mention the subjects. ‘These are the respect which 
is due to human nature, to human beings, to the great “ spirit- 


ual brotherhood ;”’ — Self-denial ;—-the Example of Christ ;— 
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Sin the greatest Evil, and the only evil, the consequences 
of which follow us beyond the grave ;—Immortality brought to 
light by the Gospel, a revelation consonant with nature and 
analogy ; — Love to Christ. 

These discourses will doubtless be very differently appre- 
ciated by different sects of Christians ; for though none of them 
are directly controversial, yet certain doctrines are denied, and 
brought to the test of argument, which are generally received, 
and accounted fundamental. For the same reason the au- 
thor’s power in advocating and applying his own views of 
the Gospel will not be granted alike by all. But the discourses 
may be highly recommended to the attention of all sects and 
denominations, for the fervid zeal and glowing eloquence with 
which they urge and illustrate those fundamental truths of 
morality and religion, in which all unite; they may be recom- 
mended for the purity of their style, which is natural and truly 
English; for a remarkable command of language; for the 
absence of all studied ornament, of all elaborate decorations. 
They are written indeed in a style in which he who reads 
them may think that any one might write ; but in a style which 
is rarely attained ; for it is only he who thinks his own thoughts, 
and is so far an original thinker, who can delineate them so as to 
arrest attention and to give full proof that his work is any thing 
more than a copy. 





Art. V.—A _ practical Treatise on Railroads, and Inte- 
rior Communication in general, containing an account of the 
performance of the Different Locomotive Engines, at and 
subsequent to The Laverpool Contest; upwards of two 
hundred and sixty experiments ; with tables of the compar- 
ative value of Canals and Railroads, and the power of the 

resent Locomotive Engines. Illustrated by numerous 
Baapertien. By Nicuotas Woop, Colliery Viewer, Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c. First Ameri- 
can from the second English Edition, with corrections, notes 
and additions ; also, an Appendix containing a detailed ac- 
count of a number of Railroads in Europe and in the 
United States. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 1832. pp. 598. 


Tue present is the age of improvement. A general dissatis- 
faction with the existing state of things, a restless desire for some- 
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thing better, have seemed peculiarly to characterise the pres- 
ent century. But of all the inventions, and institutions, and 
enterprises, for meliorating the condition of man, extending 
his empire over the physical world, multiplying his resour- 
ces, and increasing his means of usefulness, and comfort, 
nothing promises more aid towards affecting favorably his physical 
well being, than the improvements which the present gener- 
ation have introduced, in the means of commercial and friendly 
intercourse between different countries or distant parts of the 
same country. But a few years ago, the traveller, even 
in those countries where science and art had done most to 
facilitate his progress, was forced to wait the often feeble and 
always uncertain agency of the winds to speed him on his 
course. Now there is not a bay or a sea in the civilized world 
that is not traversed by an agency which, though perfectly 
obedient to man, defies the opposition of the elements. The 
strength of the wind is seldom, and its direction never consulted 
by the voyager on our bays and lakes, and even our most 
rapid rivers are ascended with a steadiness, certainty, and 
celerity, which would have been absolutely incredible to our 
fathers. Commercial pursuits are thus facilitated and promo- 
ted, and every traveller now avails himself of the aid of the 
steam boat, who consults either economy of time orcomfort. 
The regularity and certainty which these improved means of 
intercourse and transportation give to commerce, have created 
business where little existed before, and have given vigor and 
activity to that which would have languished without some 
such means of support. Such facilities for travelling have 
promoted an intercourse between distant States and Provinces, 
which has been alike advantageous to each. An interchange 
of opinions as well as products, is found to be mutually benefi- 
cial; and their finer fabrics and other products of handicraft 
are by no means the most important of those acquisitions which 
the newer settlements make from those parts of the country 
where the arts and the sciences have been more successfully 
cultivated. Such has been, and such will continue to be the 
effect of steam navigation. But scarcely, after years of ex- 
periment and millions of expense, is the Steam Boat perfected, 
and a speed and certainty secured to the traveller and the 
merchant, which seemed to leave almost nothing to be desired 
with respect to the facilities of internal and coastwise commerce, 
when the ever active and inquiring spirit of science offers to 
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the enterprise of the world, a new means of locomotion and of 
internal commerce. Canals required levels and water-sources, 
which could not always be obtained across a country where 
an internal trade was desirable. Besides, although canals had 
answered the demands of a more quiet people and less ardent 
generations, the progress of business upon them was altogether 
too tardy for the impatience of the present age. 

Railroads had been long used for private and special purpo- 
ses, where heavy loads were constantly to be carried for a 
short distance over the same ground. And although Oliver 
Evans, “a native of Pennsylvania,’ had more than thirty 
years ago, constructed a Steam Carriage, demonstrated its 
practical operation, and urged the adoption of railroads, instead 
of canals, as being better adapted to the purposes of general 
traffic, it was not till about seven years since, that even a feeble 
perception of their practicability, as answering the general 
wants of a commercial people seemed to have dawned upon 
the world. 

Experiments made upon the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
road, first demonstrated the fitness of this means of transporta- 
tion, to the wants of acommercial community. It was, in 1826 
we believe, determined to construct a railroad from Liverpool 
to Manchester with a double track, for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers as well as merchandise. And, as it began to be now 
well understood by the scientific, that, in the use of mechanical 
power, the cost of transportation is the same at all attainable 
velocities, it was proposed that goods and passengers should be 
carried at the same speed; and it was confidently stated, by 
the projectors of the work, that men and merchandise might be 
conveyed through this line at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
Indeed, some of the more ardent and theoretical of the pro- 
fession of Engineering, had suggested the practicability of run- 
ning with the locomotive steamer at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, and possibly at a greater velocity. This, 
however, was declared by a high authority, to be nothing better 
than “nonsense.” It had not been yet determined that locomo- 
tive was equal in point of economy and convenience to station- 
ary mechanical power ; and the stockholders in that expensive 
enterprise, as well as the public, seemed satisfied with the 
prospect that ultimately they should travel upon the railway at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. 

In the mean time the great work was prosecuted, till in 1828, 
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the question of the comparative merit of locomotive and sta- 
tionary power began to be agitated. ‘A deputation from the 
Board of Directors, made a tour through the northern part of 
the country for the purpose of collecting information from the 
experience of others.” The result of these inquiries was an 
opinion “ decidedly averse to horse power, and rather in favor 
of Fixed Engines.’’* 

“Mr. [George] Stephenson, the Company’s Engineer, next 
visited Darlington and Newcastle, and inspected those railways 
where both kinds of power were employed.” The report of 
Mr. Stephenson to the Directors, was “decidedly in favor of 
Locomotive Engines.” Further investigation was made; and, 
though other engineers decided in favor of the greater econ- 
omy of Fixed Engines, ‘a majority of the directors still believed 
that Locomotive Engines, from the simplicity of their applica- 
tion to any quantity of trade, would best answer the purposes of 
their Railway. Under this impression they offered [in April, 
1829,] a premium of £500, for the best Locomotive, which, 
being constructed on the principle of consuming its own smoke, 
should take a certain weight at a given speed. This offer 
induced the competition which took place on the Rainhill level 
in October” of the same year. 

It is not our intention to give a detailed account of the trial 
of the competing locomotives ; such accounts were, at the ex- 
piration of the trial, immediately given to the public. It is suf- 
ficient that these experiments showed the capacity of the rail- 
road as a means of transportation for passengers as well as 
goods, to be double that which had been previously sup- 
posed. They also proved, contrary to previous belief, the 
adaptation of locomotives to roads with inclinations of from 
twenty to fifty feet in a mile, and established the superiority of 
railroads over every other means of conveyance for purposes 
of travelling as well as of internal commerce. These and sub- 
sequent trials have also well established the fact, that a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, the expectation of which, five years 
ago, was declared to be utterly extravagant and chimerical, is 
not only perfectly practicable and safe, but as economical, inde- 
pendent of the saving of time, as the slow pace of three or 





* These extracts are from a pamphlet published in 1829, by R. Stevenson 
and J. Locke, Civil Engineers. 
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four miles an hour, at which we have been accustomed to travel 
upon canals. 

The supposed necessity previous to the experiments of 1829, 
of reducing the surface of the railroad to very slight inclinations, 
approximating indeed to /evels, and of surmounting the eleva- 
tions by inclined planes worked by stationary engines, was felt 
to be a formidable objection to the introduction of such a system 
of general transportation over a territory where frequent and 
considerable summits or very great expense for excavation, 
embankments, and tunnelling, must be encountered. But the 
fact being now established that locomotive steamers may be 
conveniently used on railroads consisting of a series of inclined 
planes, and with nearly the same economy as on those which 
are perfectly level, provided those inclinations do not exceed 
that in which the friction of the carriage is a balance to gravity, 
— has shown the peculiar adaptation of the railroad to an undu- 
lating country, as a means of trade and intercourse. 

This new fact has been hailed as the harbinger of import- 
ant results by the enterprising citizens of the United States. 
They had seen the vallevs of the Mississippi and the Lake 
countries, “the great and growing West,” spread out in most 
tempting fertility behind the Allegany Ridge, with no natural 
outlet but through the pestiferous swamps of the Mississippi or the 
frozen regions of the St. Lawrence. ‘The State of New York, 
with a boldness and enterprise worthy of the imitation of her 
neighbours, had decided upon the Herculean project of uniting 
the Hudson and the upper lakes, by means of a canal. It was 
seen by the people of the other States, as the natural and envi- 
able result of this improvement, that New York and New 
Orleans would divide the trade of the West, and the ambition 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland was roused to the undertaking 
of rival improvements. ‘The system of internal improvements 
by canals was commenced in Pennsylvania with the ulterior 
object of opening a communication from Philadelphia, the 
commercial capital of the State, to the country beyond the 
Alleganies. 

The proprietors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, proposed 
a similar object, the union of the Ohio River with Chesapeake 
Bay. The progress of these improvements has been much 
retarded, and their projectors, proprietors, and directors not a 
little disheartened by the capabilities and growing importance 
and superior usefulness of railroads as manifested by the results 
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of experience during the time that these canals have been in 
progress. These same results have shown that New York and 
New Orleans have no exclusive claim to the commerce of the 
West. The Erie Canal is no longer the great hope of New 
York and the envy of the other States. There is now found 
a near cut to the fertile valleys of the Ohio and lake country, 
from every place of commercial importance upon the Atlantic 
coast. Alabama now proposes to connect by a railroad the 
navigable waters flowing to the Ohio, with those which empty 
themselves at Mobile. In Virginia a company was incorpo- 
rated the last year with a capital of five millions of dollars for 
the purpose of constructing a railroad from the navigable 
waters of James River over the Blue Ridge, to the Ohio. 
Already have the enterprising citizens of Baltimore com- 
pleted some seventy or eighty miles of a railroad which is to 
scale the Alleganies and open to them a communication with 
the Ohio valley. Charters are already granted and parts of 
the work in progress, for one, and we believe two lines of rail- 
way from the city of New York to lake Erie. A railroad has 
also been projected, (and charters obtained for parts of the 
line,) extending from Boston through New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and the back counties in New York, to Ogdensburgh on 
lake Ontario; thus opening the whole lake country to the 
Boston trade. This line offers equal inducements for the un- 
dertaking, with any of the projects above stated, and far su- 
perior facilities for effecting the desirable object: A railroad 
only three hundred and sixty miles in length, without deep 
cuts, high embankments, tunnels, or inclinations requiring sta- 
tionary power, will open to the enterprise of Boston a com- 
merce with the great lakes, embracing several thousand miles 
of coast, bordered by a most fertile and salubrious territory, 
whose only present channel of trade is through the Erie canal 
and the Hudson river to New York. ‘The importance of this 
road to the city of Boston and indeed to all the neighbouring 
parts of New England, must ultimately insure the success of 
the enterprise. 

These are but a few of the many railroads in contemplation 
and in progress in the United States, —a species of enterprise 
which a majority of the public looked upon five years ago as 
altogether chimerical. 

The book whose title stands at the head of this article, 
appears very opportunely, at a time when the public mind is 
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so strongly agitated by enterprises of this description, and 
knowledge upon the subject is so eagerly sought for by the 
community generally. ‘The first edition of this work was 
published in the latter part of 1825. It was a pretty good 
digest of what was then known upon the subject of railroads, 
their construction, the relative merits of the various kinds of 
rails that had been used, the friction of carriages, apparatus for 
working inclined planes, a discussion of the various kinds of 
motive power, and the weight and capability of locomotive 
engines, and was incomparably the most valuable treatise 
extant upon the subject. 

This new edition is a reprint of most of the original work, 
with the omission of a portion of the speculations and such 
other matter as more recent experience and fuller investigation 
have rendered obsolete, and with the addition of much that is 
valuable derived from similar sources. 


“Considering,” says Mr. Wood, “the necessity of a work ex- 
hibiting the latest improvements, and bringing up the information 
to the latest period, the author has been induced to enter upon 
the revision of the former edition which he now takes the liberty 
of presenting to the notice ofthe public. In accomplishing this he 
has availed himself of every opportunity which his practice has 
afforded of obtaining information on the subject; in addition to 
which, he has to acknowledge his obligation to several friends, 
from whom he has obtained very valuable information. These, 
together with numerous experiments made with a view of supply- 
ing, not only what was wanting in the first edition, but also of 
elucidating the various improvements which successive experiments 
elicited, form the principal additions to the former edition. The 
whole has been revised, and such parts only retained as appeared 
to be useful in illustrating the progress towards the present state 
of improvement.” 


In giving an analysis of the work, and showing the additions 
made to the former edition, we cannot do better than to allow 
the author to speak for himself. 


“Cnarprer I — Contains an introduction on [to] the history of 
the various species of internal communication ; with their succes- 
sive and several transitions into the present modes.” 

“Cuapter 11—Comprehends an historical account of the 
introduction of railroads, with a description of their gradual im- 
provement, from wooden to cast and malleable iron rails, illus- 
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trated by several drawings.” —‘‘ We have also given drawings 
of the several rails at present in use, in cases where general opin- 
ion seems to have concurred in pronouncing their superiority.” 

“Cuapter II] — Contains a description of the form and con- 
struction of carriages used upon railroads.” 


“In Cuarrer IV — we have introduced a division of the vari- 
ous lines of inclination of railroads, into those suitable for each 
distinct kind of motive power; and, although we have found it 
extremely difficult to fix a proper line of demarcation between 
each, yet we trust the division will be useful, not only in practice, 
but also as a means of conveying a more distinct idea of the 
degree of inclination, proper for each description of motive 
power.” 

“In this chapter, we have also given a history of the various 
sorts of locomotive engines, as far as the extent of our inquiries 
enables us ; which we have followed up by particular descriptions, 
illustrated by drawings on a copious scale, of some of the different 
engines at present in use.” 


“Cuapter V—Comprehends experiments on the strength 
and deflection of cast and malleable iron rails; from which is 
deduced a practical rule, for determining the strength necessary 
to carry different weights, on railroads: to which is added experi- 
ments on the comparative resistance presented to the wheels of 
the carriages by cast and malleable iron rails; with some obser- 
vations and experiments on their comparative wear.” 


“In Cuaprer VI is given a series of extended experiments on 
the friction or resistance of carriages, and also on the friction on 
the axles of carriages moved on railroads. These experiments 
being varied both with respect to weight and velocity, will, it is 
trusted, be found useful. They were multiplied until no doubt 
could be entertained of their accuracy; and the details are given 
with every minuteness, that the reader may be able to judge of 
the dependence which may be placed upon them. — In the pros- 
ecution of these experiments we have endeavored to supply the 
information wanting in the first edition, the friction of axles, and 
that of the wheels upon the rails, separately; and, in doing so, 
have, we trust, elicited some useful information on friction in 
general.” 

“Cuapter VII.— This chapter contains a series of experi- 
ments on the friction of ropes, on several engine and self-acting 
planes in actual use; from which are deduced theorems for ascer- 
taining the friction of ropes employed in dragging carriages upon 
any railroad.” 


*‘Cuaprer VIII —Comprehends a set of experiments, obser- 
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vations and deductions, on the various species of motive power 
used on railroads, divided into four parts, viz. 

Sevr-actine PLANes, 

Frxep Sream Eneine Panes, 

Horses, and 

Locomorive Stream ENGInes. 


“In the case of locomotive engines, a sufficient number of ex- 
periments are given, we trust to elucidate both the laws which 
regulate their action, and also the extent of their performance 
and utility, in the conveyance of goods upon railroads. We have 
given the experiments, made on the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway, at the memorable contest ; the results arising out of these 
experiments, in the improvements subsequently effected in the en- 
gines, with the causes to which those improvements are attributa- 
ble; and have, lastly, given tables of the performances which 
those experiments warrant us in expecting from the engines in 
their present state.” 

“In this chapter, we have also added tables and observations 
on the comparative performances of horses and locomotive engines, 
together with a comparison of the value of fixed and locomotive 
engines, in moving goods on railroads, which is illustrated by nu- 
merous calculations, derived from the reports of Messrs. WALKER 
and Rosrrick, and the work of Messrs. Srepuenson and Locke.” 

“Cuaprer [1X — Contains an outline of the comparative per- 
formance of the different available species of motive power, in the 
conveyance of goods by canals and railroads. 

“These particulars, with an extensive appendix, containing 
various tables and calculations, in explanation of the different 
subjects treated of in the text, and requiring further illustration, 
comprehend an outline of the matter contained in the work, 
which, we trust, will be found generally useful.” 


The subject of the friction of carriages used upon railroads, 
treated of in the sixth chapter, is investigated by means of 
several series of experiments, which seem evidently to have 
been conducted with the greatest judgment and care. This 
subject is discussed with that thoroughness which its importance 
demands, and little is left to be desired in relation to this point. 
But the most valuable part of the book is the new matter in 
the eighth chapter, which amounts to about one hundred 
pages. ‘The experiments there detailed fully justify the ex- 
pectations respecting the capabilities of the locomotive steamer 
used upon railroads, which were raised by the performances of 
the competing engines upon the Liverpool and Manchester 
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railway, in Oct., 1629,—and go to establish the superiority of 
railroads and of locomotive steamers, over every other means 
of inland transportation. ‘These experiments are the more 
valuable, as we have the very best security against results 
which should represent the effective power of a locomotive en- 
gine upon a railroad, in too favorable a light. In the first edi- 
tion of his work, published in 1825, Mr. Wood, speaking of 
the use of locomotive engines, says, 


“T think they will ultimately be made generally useful, and be 
extended on suitable lines of road in preference to horses, in the 
conveyance of goods along railroads; I must, however, beg leave 
to state, that I am far from believing that they are arrived at any 
way near to a state of perfection; on the contrary, I think them 
far from perfect ; the most ridiculous ideas have been formed and 
circulated of their powers; and though I am of opinion, when 
made the subject of attention among engineers, they will advance 
in improvement like other machines, they must as yet be consid- 
ered only in their infancy, and as not having reached beyond the 
trammels of prejudice. It is far from my wish to promulgate to 
the world, that the ridiculous expectations, or rather professions, 
of the enthusiastic speculist will be realised, and that we shall see 
them travelling at the rate of twelve, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty 
miles an hour; nothing could do more harm towards their adop- 
tion, or general improvement, than the promulgation of such non- 
sense.” 


At the very first trial of these machines upon the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway, notwithstanding Mr. Wood was one 
of the judges of the contest, a speed of eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour was maintained through the line, and in some in- 
stances, the carriage attained a velocity of thirty miles an hour. 
The experiments related in this chapter were undertaken by 
Mr. Wood, in consequence of these unexpected performances, 
to ascertain if results, so far surpassing the velocity to which he 
had limited them, were to be expected as the constant per- 
formance of locomotive engines. And it may well be sup- 
posed that he would not allow any circumstance to escape 
which would go to qualify these results, and palliate the ex- 
travagance of his hasty prediction. 'These experiments regard 
not only the actual performance of the locomotives, but their 
power at various velocities, and the amount of fuel consumed. 
They are a very important addition to the work. There is 
also much valuable information thrown into an appendix. This 
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contains notices of the principal railroads in Europe and Amer- 
ica, with an account of their cost. Much of this matter was 
added by the American editor. He has also added a long chapter 
on “the relative value of railroads and canals.” This, though 
somewhat prolix and repetitious, is entirely conclusive in favor 
of railroads. 

As a manual for the young engineer, Mr. Wood’s book will 
bear a great deal of trimming. ‘There is much that belongs to 
a system which is fast becoming obsolete. ‘There are also de- 
ficiencies as well as redundances. A series of experiments is 
wanting to establish the exact comparative economy of loco- 
motive steamers on level roads and on road undulating at dif- 
ferent degrees of inclination. ‘This part of the subject has 
never been satisfactorily discussed. 

Another chapter is wanted, describing minutely the various 
modes of construction, and discussing their comparative merits, 
and peculiar adaptations ; giving an account of the apparatus 
used for various purposes, and a detailed statement of the several 
items of expense. ‘The experiments for determining the econ- 
omy of locomotives on an undulating road, we may possibly 
have ina future edition of the work; but a treatise on the con- 
struction and cost of railroads, in all the details of the processes, 
under various circumstances, and for various purposes, to be in 
the greatest degree useful to the American projector, must be 
prepared in our own country. 





Art. VI.—On Political Economy, in connexion with the 
Moral State and Moral Prospects of Society. By Tuomas 
Cuatmers, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh. New York: Daniel Appleton, 1832. 12mo. 
pp. 405. 

“'Tuere is,” says Dr. Chalmers, “a general impression upon 

all spirits, that something must be done. But to be done well, 

it must not be by the hand of violence, but by the authority of 
legitimate power, under the guidance of principle; by a govern- 
ment, having both the wisdom and righteousness to direct, and 
the strength to execute. Among the conflicts and agitations of 
our social state, it will be the heart’s desire of every Christian, 
the fondest prayer of every true patriot, that religion and reason 


may ever preside over the destinies of our beloved land.” Pref- 
ace. p. 5. 
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A fearful conviction, that “something must be done,” has 
long been settling upon the minds of British statesmen and 
philanthropists. There is a time for all things, and the time 
for political reform is felt to have come. Hence, political 
economy has derived fresh importance, and its most harmoni- 
ous and general principles have been pressed into the service 
of the conflicting and partial interests of commons, nobility and 
ecclesiastics. 

Dr. Chalmers’s Political Economy is a signal instance of the 
one-sided views and false logic, which even an able and ingenu- 
ous mind is liable to make use of, in educing and applying gen- 
eral principles with reference to a specific object, other than the 
establishment of truth, or the principles themselves. 

A few remarks may assist the reader in appreciating the 
merits of this work. 

1. It isa singular tendency of the human mind, when inves- 
tigating scientific principles, to consider all phenomena as effects, 
and to search after a one, omnipotent, efficient cause. This 
tendency has given rise to many a theory, beautiful in simplicity 
and comprehensiveness, but ideal as a dream. It character- 
ises the speculations of indolent men, who would rather give 
one reason for twenty facts, than twenty facts for one reason. 
Its influence is peculiarly apparent in the sweeping generaliza- 
tions of a new science. Hence, those grand discoveries of a 
one, universal, wonder-working principle in science, morals, or 
politics, like those of nostrums and perpetual motion, as they 
are never made by proficients, may be set down as indubitable 
marks of hypothesis and superficialness. 

2. A specific object of desire, to an ardent mind, assumes an 
unnatural importance,—and all others vanish before it, like stars 
before the morning sun. 

It seems to have been the specific object of Dr. Chalmers, 
to defend the temporalities of the ecclesiastical establishments 
from the sacrilegious hand of popular, but “scurvy” retrench- 
ment. This, natural enough in itself, has vitiated the scientific 
integrity of his work, and rendered much of it mere declama- 
tory eloquence, and sophistical ingenuity ;—always excepting a 
few passages on moral subjects, which are worthy of his high 
reputation as an eloquent divine, and Christian philanthropist. 

The Doctor’s solicitude for the church is apparent from the 
following passages. 
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‘Economists tell us, that, in these days of extremity and pres- 
sure, tithes are a burden on the consumer, and add to the price of 
the necessaries of life.” pp. 226. 

“Tt will be the subject of infinite regret to every enlightened 
patriot, if, for the sake of what, at best, will yield but temporary 
relief and ease them of public clamor and discontent for a mo- 
ment, our legislature shall barter away the best securities for a 
nation’s safety and perpetual well-being. It will be particularly 
grievous, if, to lighten a pressure on the community, that is sure 
in a few years to recur with all the strength which originally be- 
longed to it, the best instrument for putting into operation the 
only sound expedient for the melioration of the people’s circum- 
stances, even that of Christian education, shall be stripped of its 
efficacy, or done away altogether. All other expedients will be 
found to terminate in mockery.” —p. 229. 

“We have heard much of the rapacity of a sanctimonious 
priesthood. But there is danger, and that to the best interests of 
the state, from another species of hypocrisy, lest the country 
should be rifled of its moral and literary provision, and that too 
under the guise of patriotism.”  p. 233. 

““We often hear of the ommipotence of truth, and that the 
prejudice of many ages, the deep laid institutions of many centu- 
ries, must at length give way before it. If the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments of our land shall be of the number which are des- 
tined to fall, and that because the temporalities which belong to 
them have been pronounced by the oracles of our day, as an op- 
pression and a burden on the general population, then, instead of 
truth being their judge or their executioner, they shall have fallen 
at the hand of cunning and deceitful witnesses; they shall have 
perished in the midst of strong delusion, at the mandate, and by 
the authority of a lie.” p. 236. 


With the Doctor’s sentiments upon the utilitarian spirit of 
the age, and the regime of hard and hunger-bitten economics, 
in reference to the interests of patriotism, learning and religion, 
we most heartily sympathize. If there be any thing to make 
a genuine scholar and Christian feel the lowness to which poor 
human nature has fallen, it is to see the very souls of men 
weighed in a balance, against silver and golden dust, and found 
wanting. ‘True economy is honorable on all occasions, and the 
“cool calculation of dollars, cents and mills,” is praiseworthy 
in its place ; but who can endure a statesman, who, to gain the 
whole world, would lose his own soul, even though it deserved 
to be lost ? 
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There is too great a tendency, in these days of automaton 
calculation, to bring all the operations of the republic of let- 
ters under the commercial principles of debt and credit—loss 
and gain, and thus to traffic in a spiritual slave trade, more 
degrading than was ever that of Africa. It is true, that by 
filling our legislative halls, our learned chairs, our sacred desks 
with men who pawn their souls to feed their bodies, we can 
manufacture laws, learning and religion, such as it may be, at 
prime cost, with a reasonable draw-back ; but in all this there 
is something sacrificed which money cannot purchase—patriot- 
ism, scholarship and piety. Whenever the people of a nation 
have consented to sacrifice on the frosty altars of mammon, the 
great objects of their common interest and affection, it is the 
voice of all history, that their end draweth nigh, and the living 
bands of symp: athy , which ought to make them one, are dead 
and rotting on their hearts. 

Of “a a sweeping and blindfold retrenchment,’ made in def- 
erence to public opinion, Dr. Chalmers speaks in the following 
manner : 


“We confess, that, on this subject, we have no sympathy with 
what has been called the spirit of the age. ‘The very worst effects 
are to be dreaded from it. Every thing now is made a question 
of finance ; and science, with all which can grace or dignify a 
nation, is vulgarized and brought down to a common standard — 
the standard of the market and of the counting house. It docs 
look menacing, to take one example out of the thousand which 
might be specified, that it hinged on one solitary vote, whether 
the trigonometrical survey of our island should be permitted to go 
on; a work which, like the doomsday book of England, might, 
after the lapse of a millenium, still survive, as a great national 
index, for the guidance of our most distant posterity. It makes 
one tremble for some fearful resurrection of the old Gothic spirit 
amongst us, when one thinks that we were within a hair breadth of 
this noble enterprise being quashed. And this is the spirit of the 
age! an age of unsparing retrenchment; a regime of hard and 
hunger-bitten economy ; before whose remorseless pruning hook, 
lie withering and dissevered from their stem, the noblest interests 
of the commonwealth ; a vehement, outrageous parsimony which, 
under the guise of patriotism, so reigns and ravens over the whole 
length and breadth of the land, and cares not, though both reli- 
gion and philosophy should expire, if but some wretched item of 
shred and of candle-end should be gained by the sacrifice ; this, 
though now the ascendant policy of our nation, elevated into 
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power by the decisions of the legislature, and blown into popu- 
larity by the hosannahs of the multitude, will be looked back 
upon by posterity as an inglorious feature of the worst and most 
inglorious period in the annals of Britain; the befitting policy of 
an age of little measures and little men.” p. 189. 


Dr. Chalmers is possessed with the beau ideal of moral 
power. Impressed with the revealed fact, that, in the order of 
cause and effect, sin is the antecedent of suffering, and moral 
regeneration of happiness, and conscious of the felicitous agency 
of religion in ameliorating the condition of an individual free- 
agent, who “will do nothing on compulsion,” he spurns all “ ex- 
ternal appliances” in the shape of laws, and soars at once, upon 
the waxen wings of hypothetical generalization, to the sublime 
principle, that a nation’s salvation depends alone upon giving 
the people, en masse, a moral and religious education. ‘This 
principle, though arrived at, neither by observation, nor con- 
sciousness, nor revelation, but by one of the Doctor’s intuitions, 
would deserve all the importance which he attaches to it, and 
be worthy of becoming the foundation of all political economy, 
the guiding principle in every national reform, were it not, that 
in consequence of moral degradation, “the urgencies of the 
present, and not the anticipations of the future, are the great 
moving forces that operate in society ;” and often by impulse, and 
not by reason, public sentiment is drifted along, causing a tide 
in the affairs of men, which no reason, no experience can stem ; 
and that laws themselves, therefore, are the only intelligent 
soul which a nation, as such, has to educate, 

Considering moral and religious education as the one, and 
only thing needful, Dr. Chalmers seems to entertain but little 
respect for what he is pleased to consider the short-sighted and 
temporary measures of state expediency. He forgets, or is 
not aware, that civil polity is a science of means, and not of 
ends. ‘The proper and ultimate ends of government are ever 
the same, but the proximate means of securing them are as 
variable as human caprice. ‘The will of man cannot be de- 
pended upon for absolute good, or evil ; otherwise, the science 
of legislation, having a determinate and invariable element, 
would become demonstrative; and laws, ceasing to be in them- 
selves a dead letter, would become, irrespective of their moral 
ends, absolutely good or bad, and leave no room for the dis- 
tinction of expediency and right, of law and equity, which ob- 
tains in all human codes. Divine laws are indeed made for 
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man, and are in themselves holy, just and good, because estab- 
lished by the omniscience of God, and not by the calculating 
ignorance of men. 

Divine law is holy, human law is expedient — hence, reasoning 
from one, to the disparagement of the other, betrays an ignorance 
of both, is false logic, and is unphilosophical. Government, sci- 
ence and religion stand almost in the mutual relation of cause 
and effect to each other. ‘They are the chief instruments in 
augmenting, not our intellectual and moral happiness merely, 
but our physical resources, and are, therefore, all intimately 
connected with political economy. ‘Too little importance is 
ascribed to the silent, but gigantic power of mere statute law, 
over our physical well being. Law is the will of a nation, and, 
like that of an individual, may save or ruin its subject. The 
helm guides the ship, though its motion be from him who holds 
in his hands the four winds of heaven. Since man, therefore, 
is a creature of motives, under the influence of hope and fear, 
we cannot but think it ill advised in so distinguished a Chris- 
tian as Dr. Chalmers, to act the champion of mora! against 
civil power, in ability “to ensure a permanent comfort and suf- 
ficiency to the families of the land ;” and especially so triumph- 
antly to condemn, at his “‘ hunger bitten” bar of judgment and 
starvation, the affrighted ghosts of political theories, which he 
himself had murdered. 


“In every society of complicated structure and widely diversi- 
fied interests, many are the distinct propositions that might be 
offered for enlarging the sustenance and comfort of the human 
species. They can all, however apparently remote and various 
among themselves, be brought to the place at which husbandry 
ceases from her operations, because no longer profitable, and there 
the merits of each may be tried and pronounced upon. That is 
the place, in fact, though but recently adverted to in the science 
of political economy, where many a question can be decided, 
which involves the greatest earthly hopes and interests of society.” 
p. 34. 


As moral and religious education is the only distinct proposi- 
tion which has escaped condemnation, we will pass to what is 
said upon that. 


‘Our object will be gained, if we can demonstrate, that, even 
but for the economic well being of a people, their moral and re- 
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ligious education is the first and greatest object of national poli- 
cy.” Preface. 

“We object not to the highest possible education of the peas- 
antry ; yet it is not to the lessons of the political, but to those of 
the moral and religious school, that we look for the best and spee- 
diest instruments of their economic well being.” ‘ Nothing will 
more effectually demonstrate the superiority of the moral over the 
physical, in the system of human affairs, than will the ameliorated 
condition coming in the train of ameliorated character, after the 
tried impotency of all other expedients.” — p. 57. 

“Tt is not scholarship alone, but scholarship impregnated with 
religion, that tells on the great mass of society.” p. 312. 

* Village schools and well served churches, and zealous parish 
ministers, and a universal system of popular education, into which 
the lessons of the gospel of Jesus Christ largely and pervadingly 
enter ;—these form the main elements or means of our nation’s 
peace, and our nation’s greatness.” p. 350. 


And the miserable conclusion from such noble premises, is, 
that the standard of enjoyment throughout the community 
would be so raised as to form a general habit, custom, or opin- 
ion, which would result in a certain average of later marriage, 
or a county less burdened with an excess of population. For 
instance —‘‘ A laborer in Ireland will live and bring up a family 
on potatoes ; a laborer in England will see the world unpeopled 
first. ‘The Englishman will not bring up a family on potatoes, 
because, though he may consent to live on them when he can 
positively get nothing else,—habit, custom, the opinion of 
those about him, have made it in his eyes contemptible, irra- 
tional, absurd, for a man to be living on potatoes when he has 
the opportunity of getting any thing better. In his hours of 
prosperity, therefore, he will solace himself with bacon, and 
most probably venture upon beef, and as this absorbs a greater 
portion of his income, in what he views as necessary to his 
individual existence, it proportionably reduces his disposition to 
burden himself with new mouths. If the Irishman had the 
prospect of all this bacon and beef, he would view it as con- 
vertible into potatoes for a family like a patriarch’s.” p. 25. 
Quoted from Mr. 'T. Peronet Thomson’s True Theory of 
Rent. 

If the Doctor mean by a “ higher standard of enjoyment,” a 
pure and more cultivated taste, we fully agree with him as to 
its importance. ‘There is nothing so shocking and demoralizing 
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in human nature, as the coarse, gross, swinish gratification of the 
animal appetites, — hence the loathsome epithets of “ unclean, 
vile and filthy” are constantly predicated of sinners in the 
Scripture. But we are sorry that he has placed the economic 
recommendation of moral and religious education on its ten- 
dency to produce a certain average of later marriages, for how- 
ever it may suit the public taste of Old England, we are sure, 
it will not go down with us Americans. 


** Our endeavor is to prove, that in every direction there is a 
limit to the augmentation of our physical resources.” Pref. “It 
is obvious of such a task, that it cannot fully be accomplished, 
without an extensive range and survey among the doctrines of 
political economy.” Preface. 


The whole argument in support of this doctrine of limits, 
is an elaborate dream, with just reason enough to kill the 
charm of revery. Its elements are few and intuitive. All our 
physical resources, employment, capital, trade, manufactures, 
&c.— depend on population, population depends on food, food 
depends on productive land, productive land is limited, therefore 
all our physical resources are limited. In virtue of this abstract 
truth,we have arranged in the order of cause and effect. — 1. 
Food —2. Population—3. Employment—4. Trade—5. 
Manufactures. And to reverse this order, would, in the Doc- 
tor’s opinion be no less absurd, than to manufacture for the sake 
of trading, and trade for the sake of employment, and labor for 
the sake of living, and live for the sake of starving, which he 
imagines to be the present state of Great Britain. 

If the whole earth should become one great loaf of bread, 
could it be all eaten up? The thing is certainly conceivable. 
If more men, be it one or a thousand, should be confined in a 
prison, town, island or country, than could there be supported, 
would not some of them starve? It is at least probable. And 
if we are fond of such reasoning as this, in political economy, 
we may solve all its knotty questions in a twinkling, and make 
the limit of food a limit to all further discussion. If provisions 
come short, our jolly tars may rate the sea for covering so much 
productive land; and the “ discomfort” felt on the loss of a 
good dinner may vent itself in sighs for productive fields in the 
moon, there is no help for it on this bit of a planet. That 
man, chained by affection, necessity, or law —to his native 
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spot, is born to eat, to sleep, to die and rot, is an old proverb, 
and if it must be stretched up the horns of a dilemma, we think 
it the more logical to break the chain and go free, rather than 
refuse to be born. But the question in the light of science, 
is, has ever, ur will ever the human species, as a whole, press 
upon the extreme possible production of the earth as a whole? 
And the voice of six thousand years past echoes from the future, 
no, Death knows his duty too well ! 

Let us now pass to the argument for the second proposition, 
that moral and religious education is the only means of remov- 
ing the pressure and discomfort felt in old countries. 1. Pop- 
ulation and food increase and diminish together. 2. The pos- 
sible amount of food is limited by the extent and capacity of 
the soil. 3. Population, trade and manufacture, having their 
ultimate cause in the human passions, and being therefore, of 
themselves unlimited, naturally press onward into “that cheerless 
and “ hunger bitten’’ region which lieth between the extreme 
limits of profitable and possible cultivation, where they perish 
in one mingled ruin of loss, bankruptcy and starvation. 4. 
Laws and political measures in reference to our phy sical resour- 
ces, can neither prevent population from pressing upon the 
extreme limit of food, nor remedy its consequent evils. 5. The 
first and greatest object of national policy, therefore, is to check 
the increase of population by means of an elevated standard of 
enjoyment, resulting from a better moral and religious educa- 
tion, attainable only "mee the instrumentality of the “ eccle- 
siastical establishments of the land.” 

Dr. Chalmers’s theory of political economy may be reduced 
to the following proposition. It is the jist and greatest 
object of national policy to give the people, at large, such a 
moral and religious education as shall elevate their standard 
of personal enjoyment, in kind and degree, so as to produce a 
certain average of later marriage, and thereby a more limited 
population. 

A few remarks and we have done with the arguments. All 
expedients to relieve a community of its onerous pressure and 
discomforts, are pronounced to be absolutely impotent. An 
unlimited increase of food is both impossible and undesirable. 
For, if the production of food should be extended ad libitum, 
“the human species would then become as sordid and miser- 
able as those maggots appear to be who swarm on some mass of 
hideous putrefaction. ‘The herrings that accumulate and con- 
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dense in the western bays of our island, are said to push the 
outskirts of their shoal upon the beach. And better surely 
that there should be such a limitation in the powers of the 
land, and such an utter impotency in human art to multiply 
beyond a certain point the means of subsistence, than that the 
great human shoal should be protruded at its extreme margin 
into the sea, and serve for food to the fishes there waiting to 
devour them.” p. 337. It is a common, and yet most fatal 
error in reasoning upon moral subjects, to account for particular 
and real facts by some merely conceivable efficient cause. 

We do most heartily sympathise with the zeal of Dr. Chal- 
mers in holding up moral and religious education, as an object 
of the last importance to the permanent well-being of a free 
people. We only regret that such an egregious misapplication, 
from a want of knowledge, or judgment, should have been 
made, to the science of political economy, of a subject which 
enlists in its favor the strongest feelings of every christian phi- 
lanthropist. 

It should ever be remembered, that no degree of morality, 
unaccompanied by omniscience, can supersede the necessity of 
specific law, or diminish the importance of minute political 
regulations respecting all our physical resources — that sound 
lawyers and honest statesmen are our national schoolmasters, 
whose peculiar duty, it is to teach us the surest means of obtaining 
those great ends, which, having learned in the school of chris- 
tianity to will and to do, we have as a nation morally elected. 

The details of this work relate mostly to the political condi- 
tion of Great Britain. We will select without comment, a 
few passages upon subjects of general interest. 


Of surplus food over the cost of production — “It is the original’ 
fund out of which are paid the expenses of art and science, and 
civilization, and luxury and law, and defence, and all, in short, 
that contributes either to strengthen or to adorn the common- 
wealth.” p.40.—Glut. ‘‘ Generally, and with one single ex- 
ception, even that of food, there may be an excess of products; 
and universally, or inclusive of food and of all things else, 
there may be an excess of productive effort.” p.117. “It is 
thus, that, while an asylum for want creates more objects than 
it can satisfy ; an asylum for disease creates none, but may meet 
all and satisfy all.” p. 301. ‘In Scotldnd they ordained educa- 
tion for the people ; and we behold a peasantry sustained in com- 
parative comfort and independence.” p.322. “It is thus, we 
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hold that there are materials in Britain, for the composition, alto- 
gether of a finer, and higher, and happier society, than there are in 
America; and that without one taint of the pusillanimous in the 
spirit of the people, there might be a deference to rank, and withal 
a truer greatness of soul and sentiment, than republicanism, with 
all its coarse and boastful independence, can ever realize.” p. 
266. ‘There isin England a gulf of separation between the rich 
and the poor, exemplified, we believe, in no other land; where 
the parties regard each other as natvral enemies —the one chal- 
lenging what they feel to be their rightful allowances; the other 
resisting what they fear to be interminable and at length ruinous 
demands.” p. 292. 

Free Trade. ‘The admission of one class to a particular 
trade, with the exclusion of all others, is felt by the community at 
large to be an injustice and a wrong ; and it is well when this, and 
every other rankling topic of disaffection, are as much as possible 
done away. Government incurs a prodigious waste of popularity, 
whenever its policy stands associated, in the public imagination, 
with the failures and fluctuations of trade. And were it for 
nothing else than to free itself from the burden of this unnecessary 
odium, it were far better that it stood palpably dissevered from 
the affairs 6f commerce altogether ; or at least that it never inter- 
fered with them, save for the purposes of revenue and for the 
maintenance of the interests of justice. But the system is not 
less favorable to domestic than to foreign tranquillity. The gov- 
ernment which upholds it, not only stands forth in a fair and 
conciliatory aspect to its own subjects, but also to other mations, 
The abolition of the restrictive system in commerce, is, im fact, 
the abolition of the sorest exasperations and jealousies, which have 
taken place among the States of the civilized world. There is, 
therefore, a very high philanthropic interest involved in the main- 
tenance of the opposite system. It is on the side both of internal 
and external peace. It would quiet many a discontent within our 
own territory, and dry up the teeming fountain of most of our 
modern wars.” p. 372. “This is a subject of which the popu- 
lar and philosophical mind are not at all in harmony.” p. 374. 

“It is the dictate of true wisdom, that nothing, save where 
principle or urgent necessity is involved, should be done per 
saltum — but that every thing, when possible, should be done by 
a process, or without violence to that great law, both of nature 
and sound politics, the law of continuity. It follows not, because 
we recommend a complete change or a complete abolition, that we 
therefore want the instant change or the instant abolition of any 
thing. However firm our conviction of the expediency of certain 
measures, yet we should desire, in the act of carrying them into 
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accomplishment, never to forget the deference which is due to 
existing interests, or even to existing prejudices.” p. 387. 


This work abounds in beautiful and striking passages, but is 
too visionary and fine spoken for the instinctive judgment of a 


matter-of-fact man, and is too sophistical for a severe and scien- 
tific taste. 





Art. VII.— Dermot Mac Morrogh, or the Conquest of Ire- 
land ; an historical tale of the twelfth century. In four 
Cantos. By Jounxn Quincy Apams. Boston: Carter, 
Hendee & Co. 1832. pp. 108. 


“ Aut men are born free and equal,” says our Bill of Rights, 
and it is in reliance on this equality of birth-right, that almost 
every man among us claims to be an orator, a poet, a theolo- 
gian, a philosopher, in fine, a licentiate in every department of 
art, literature and science. In countries where the external 
forms of society are aristocratical, the republic of letters bears 
no meaning; artists, poets, orators, constitute distinct and 
privileged aristocracies, into which no one ventures to intrude, 
who does not feel or fancy a strong inward impulse moving 
him thereto. A mechanic does not deem himself competent 
to sway popular assemblies or to expound divine truth, simply 
because he is a skilful artificer in brass or iron. Nor does one, 
upon whose lips persuasion centres and from whose eye beams 
eloquence, feel himself authorized to sweep the lyre with untu- 
tored hand. But with us the case is different. A man who 
has attained notoriety either for skill or awkwardness in any one 
trade or profession, (be it that of a diplomatist or boot-black,) 
has a commission by brevet in every other. The maxim so 
common among us, that no man falls in love with writing poe- 
try, is essentially democratic, and would be scouted in any 
country but our own. 

In the foregoing remarks we have hinted at the only claims 
which Mr. Adams can proffer to the title of a poet, viz.: first, 
state-rights, and, secondly, a full development of the organ of 
amativeness, which must characterize .his cranium, if the fol- 
lowing lines be any thing more than poetic fiction ; 
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“ To please the ladies is my dear delight.” 


‘“‘ No mortal on this earth then better knows 
The charms that women scatter o’er our lives; 
Or more intensely feels the bliss that flows 
From them, as sisters, mothers, daughters, wives.” p. 41. 


As a poet by birth-right and by right of love then, he com- 
menced this strange production ; but his confidence in his own 
powers seems to abate as the work advances, till in the last 
stanza he arrives at a truth, sufficiently manifest to his readers 
at the very outset : 


** My voice, alas! is weak and cannot sing.” p. 108. 


The work before us is described by the author, (pp. xiii. and 
xiv.) to be a “moral tale,” “in the garb of poetry,” [i. e. 
rhyme,] designed to “ teach the citizens of these States of both 
sexes, the virtues of conjugal fidelity, of genuine piety and of 
devotion to their country, by pointing the finger of scorn at the 
example six hundred years since exhibited, of a country sold 
to a foreign invader by the joint agency of violated marriage 
vows, unprincipled ambition and religious imposture.”” 


We were not at first prepared to criticise this work as an 
epic poem ; but the author evidently considers it as one in 
the following stanza, which we quote also as a fair specimen of 
the style and rhythm of the whole : 


** Among the critics it has been of yore, 

A question, whether when he forms his plan, 
An epic poet must, to say no more, 

Take for his hero a right honest man. 
But I for my part hold the rule a bore ; 

’T were well to make him honest if you can : 
Into another question it must fall ; 
Where such an hero can be found at all.” _p. 54. 


Whether Dermot Mac Morrogh was prepared, in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, with a sole reference to the moral benefit of 
“the citizens of these States of both sexes,” we very much 
doubt. We believe that one prime object of the author was, 
(in his own recondite words,) “satiric shafts from every line to 
promulge,” against his successor in the chief magistracy and 
the recently exploded cabinet. To speak plainly, the news- 
paper stories about Mrs, Jackson and Mrs, Eaton seem to 
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have supplied the character of Dovergilda,—the heroine of 
the poem. This charge the author anticipates without denying 
it, in his first seven stanzas, in which he mentions the theory 
that some parts of the Aeneid were designed as a satire on 
Augustus Cesar, and the distinctness with which Louis XIV. 
and his dissolute court are portrayed in 'Telemaque, and then 
dismisses the topic as follows : 


** And give me leave to say that I know best 
My own intentions in the lines I trace ; 

Let no man therefore draw aside the screen, 
And say ’tis any other that I mean.” p. 19. 


We think, also, that Mr. Adams intended to win for this 
epic some small fraction of immortality. He is not content to 
go down to posterity simply asa great man. He wishes to be 
regarded as an universal genius. He was not willing to retire 
from public life with the praise which he had fairly earned, as 
an accomplished scholar, a fine writer, a persuasive speaker, a 
sound jurist, a skilful diplomatist, an able and successful presi- 
dent, without making himself the sage of Anti-masonry and 
the Corypheus of American bards. His title to Anti-masonic 
honors we will not dispute; and his muse is on the high road 
to immortality. It has long been an axiom among those who 
write and talk about genius, that the true poet, —the parent 
of undying verse, is necessarily too far in advance of his age 
to be appreciated by his contemporaries, — must expect from 
them neglect, contempt or ridicule ; and surely few poets have 
been more unmercifully chastised than Mr. Adams. And we 
have now addressed ourselves, in the fulness of our benevolence, 
to furnish him with a new guarantee of his future fame. 

The subject matter of this poem is altogether unpoetical. 
The narrative is an unbroken tissue of seduction, massacre, 
treachery, rapine, usurpation and tyranny. Not an individual 
is introduced, who possesses any virtue beyond mere physical 
courage. One truly great man, indeed, plays a prominent part, 
I mean Henry II. ; but Caligula or Nero might have set for the 
picture of him here given. ‘There is not in the poem an amia- 
ble trait of character, not a virtuous deed, not a person or act 
with which the mind can sympathise. Vicious men and atro- 
cious crimes have indeed been the theme of thrilling poetry ; 
but here every thing is gross, vulgar, disgusting. Nor are there 
any pictures of natural scenery to relieve the mental nausea of 
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the reader. ‘The longest and best descriptive passage that we 
can find is in the following half stanza: 


“He had an island where a castle lay, ‘ 
Between two rivers and surrounding plains, 

With deep ravines dividing every part, 

And bogs as bottomless as Dermot’s heart.” _p. 25. 


In fine, there is nothing like poetical taste or imagery in the 
whole book. 

The stanzas are formed in the Don Juan style; and that poem 
seems to have been Mr. Adams’s model. Like most imitators, 
he has copied to admiration the faults of his original, but none 
of its graces. It is not the doggerel that constitutes the major 
part of Don Juan, but the spirit-stirring descriptions of the aw- 
ful, the wild and the beautiful in nature, of the fair and the ma- 
jestic in the human countenance, and, above all, of the deep 
workings of man’s and woman’s mind in honor and shame, in 
love and hatred, in joy and sorrow, which ever and anon en- 
trance the reader, that make it (with all its wickedness) one of 
the master-pieces of the age. But Dermot Mac Morrogh is 
all doggerel from beginning to end. We might here and there 
extract a line, (we have sought in vain for a stanza), which 
would be admissible in a serious and dignified poem. And his 
doggerel too, how unlike Byron’s! We trace in every stanza 
of Byron’s, a vein of native humor, which, had he won no 
higher meed, would have made him the first wit of his age. 
But, as to any touches of humor, any delicate sense of the lu- 
dicrous, Mr. Adams’s whole poem is utterly barren. He in- 
deed writes in a laughing mood; but, like a veteran story-teller, 
he has all the laugh to himself. And indeed, if this tedious 
production can call forth any feeling but ennui, it is that of sad- 
ness. There is such an entire irrelevancy between the abor- 
tive attempts at mirth in every stanza, and the funereal tissue 
of the narrative, as might well call up the image of a hoary 
sexton, chin deep in a new made grave, convulsed with laugh- 
ter at his own pitiful witticisms. 

In most of the minor graces of poetry, Dermot is utterly 
deficient ; in most—not in all; for the author takes care to 
preserve a regular iambic pace from beginning to end; and the 
rhymes could, with very few exceptions, be found (whence, 
we presume, they were taken), in Walker’s rhyming dictionary. 
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Such rhymes as passion, fashion and lash-on form an occasional 
exception. But the bard resorts to the strangest circumlocu- 
tions and transpositions, in order to splice his rhymes together. 
We subjoin two or three among very numerous instances : 


“The butler’s keys had oped the vintage vault, 

And merry wassail made them addle-brained ; 
Wine—whiskey—and the liquor made of malt, 

In mingled floods the kitchen floor had stained.” _p. 38. 


‘* And by a secret vow himself he bound, 
To send his Welch confederates back to Wales, 
And swore that never more on Irish ground 
To tread, should troops auxiliar spread their sails.” p. 74. 


** And Florus says they never could withstand 
Those animals, till after battles three.” p. 85. 


Sometimes there is an entire sacrifice of sense, and even of 
good grammar, to rhythm; as in the following passages : 


“Taught Quintus Curtius, when a boy, to read, 
It fired his brain and madden’d all his days.” _ p. 55. 


‘Of man, their mortal brother, the condition 
To mend, improve, and elevate to learn.” _p. 79. 


Our author’s frequent introduction of vulgar words and 
‘phrases show, (to employ a figure kindred to the subject,) how 
ill the poet’s coat fits him. Who would have expected such 
lines as the following from an ex-professor of rhetoric ? 


“The man who thinks of aught but what’s in hand.” p. 17. 
* All islands—so twas broad as it was long.” p. 20. 
“‘ Angelic hands in heaven shall mend the flaw.” p. 37. 


“On such inquiry, he would quickly seud.” _p. 103. 


As the scene of the poem is laid in Ireland, the author could 
not refrain from giving us here and there a Hibernianism. It 
is in the twelfth century, in the midst of a bog as bottomless 
as Dermot’s heart, that Dovergilda makes her toilet thus, a la 
Francaise : 


«Bring me my mirror, Agnes — and the light!’ 
The lamp and mirror Agnes forthwith brought. 
‘ How deadly pale I look ! —’tis this vile fright : 
My box of carmine, Agnes—where’s your thought? 
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How cruel thus to be disturbed at night!’ 

And then her cheek the deep vermilion caught— 
‘My ruby drops and sapphire necklace bring ; 

My golden bracelets, and my diamond ring.’” _ p. 30. 


If our chronological reminiscences are not very much at fault, 
it was a long while before the invention of fire-arms, that, in 
one of Dermot’s battles, 


“With valor cool the Britons meet the fire.” p. 84. 


We were at first much surprised to meet with such anachron- 
isms ; but the author clears up the matter fully by informing 
us, in the last stanza but one, that he has been psalmodising, 


not on his own harp, but on one that he borrowed from Ire- 
land : 


** Brave sons of Erin, o’er the Atlantic billow! 
The harp is yours! will you to hear refuse ? 
Take, take it back—yourselves the strain prolong.” p. 108. 


So much for working with borrowed tools. 

And now we bid adieu to Dermot and its author, (for whom, 
as a statesman and a scholar, we retain the highest regard), 
hoping that he may keep inviolate, through the residue of his 
mortal pilgrimage, the good resolution indited on his last page: 


“‘ And here I hang my harp upon the willow, 
And will no longer importune the muse ; 

Nor woo her nightly visits to my pillow ; 
No more implore her favor, or abuse.” _p. 108. 








Art. VIII.— A Discourse delivered before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, on the celebration of its Fourth 
Anniversary, October 2, 1832. By THappevs WitiiaM 
Harris, M.D. Cambridge. E. W. Metcalf & Co. 8vo. 
pp- 96. 


Ir is the object of this discourse “to show the relations sub- 
sisting between insects and plants, and the useful results to be 
obtained by the cultivator from a knowledge of the habits and 
economy of insects.’”” The discourse is not published, in the 
technical sense of the word ; but it is so far public, that we feel 
authorised to make a few remarks upon it, and to enrich our 
pages with some extracts from its very valuable contents. We 
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begin with the author’s brief account of the history of the sci- 
ence of entomology, and of its present state and prospects in 
this country : 


* American entomology is yet in its infancy. Melscheimer, a 
Lutheran clergyman in Pennsylvania, may be considered as the 
father of the science in this country. His collection of insects 
was very extensive, and he published a catalogue of one order or 
group of them in 1806. It contained merely the names of about 
thirteen hundred and sixty native species, without descriptions or 
a history of their habits. ‘The late Professor Peck rendered no 
inconsiderable aid to horticulture and arboriculture, by his me- 
moirs on several insects injurious to vegetation, illustrated by 
plates from original drawings of the most faithful kind. Professor 
Say, the author of an unfinished work, entitled ‘American Ento- 
mology,’ and of numerous papers in various periodical publica- 
tions, has been engaged, for many years, in describing scientifi- 
cally the unnoticed insects of this country; and, by his continued 
labors, has materially facilitated the study, though he has been 
unable to furnish much respecting the habits of insects. Much, 
therefore, remains to be done in this department of natural his- 
tory, much of immense importance in its practical application. to 
the various arts of life. Some degree of regard for the science 
appears to be awakened among us; and we are gradually grow- 
ing sensible of the utility of the pursuit. It must become a pop- 
ular study, and be allowed to share, with botany and mineralogy, 
a small portion, at least, of the time devoted by a judicious, en- 
lightened, and agricultural people, to elementary education. It 
is recommended to us by its intrinsic merits, the novelties and 
wonders it unfolds; it is enforced by the powerful influence which 
insects are permitted to exert upon our persons and possessions.” 


pp. 4, 5. 


It is a remarkable fact, which we do not recollect to have 
seen stated so clearly and fully before, that, ‘as insects depend 
for sustenance, either immediately or remotely, upon vegetable 
productions, their dispersion through various regions is subject 
to nearly the same laws that govern the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants.” After illustrating this assertion by a few ex- 
amples, Dr. Harris draws the following conclusion : 


* From a careful comparison of the insects of our own country 
with those of other parts of the world, I am fully convinced that 
these laws are founded in nature, and can venture to assert, that, 
with the exception of the polar species, there are no insects in 
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America identical with those of the Eastern continent, which 
have not accompanied man and his imports from thence.”  p. 8. 


Next follows some account of the migrations of insects, and 
the manner in which they have been conveyed from one por- 
tion of the globe to another. The author speaks aiso of their 
economy, as requiring the attention of horticulturists ; of their 
transformations, terminating in the winged state. He then pro- 
ceeds to a subject very interesting to all cultivators, namely, 
descriptions of different insects, as they attach themselves to 
different roots, plants, and trees, together with some accounts 
of the means of destroying them, or checking their noxious 
effects. But “vain will be most of our attempts,” says Dr. 
Harris, “to repel the threatened attack or actual invasion of 
these creeping and winged foes, unless we can detect them in 
their various disguises, and discover their places of temporary 
concealment.” 

Dr. Harris makes a due discrimination between noxious and 
innocent tribes of insects, so that we may not mistake our 
friends for our foes. 


** Of insects that are indirectly beneficial to us, may be mention- 
ed those that remove animal and vegetable nuisances. Through 
the unremitted exertions of these little scavengers, all offensive 
animal substances and decayed vegetation are reduced to their 
primitive elements, and incorporated with the soil, which is thus 
rendered more fertile, while the air above it becomes pure and 
salubrious. Others are the lions, the tigers, the exterminating 
animals of prey, of the imsect world; living wholly by rapine, 
and chiefly too upon those insects that are destructive to vegeta- 
tion, they appear destined to restrain their ravages, and are there- 
fore to be accounted benefactors to ourselves and to the useful 
animals that depend upon the products of the soil for support.” 

“In addition to the obvious and salutary influence which in- 
sects are appointed to exert in keeping within due bounds the 
luxuriance of vegetation, they are of immense importance to plants 
in disseminating the fertilizing principle of blossoms. This prin- 
ciple, a yellow dust, called podlen, is brought, through the agency 
of insects that frequent flowers, into immediate contact with the 
organ which contains the yet unforiaed or infertile seeds, that 
afterwards expand and are brought to perfection. Without this 
agency, many plants would never mature their fruits, and others 
would yield no fertile seeds. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary, it is evident that the bee was as much made 
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for the blossom, as the blossom for the bee. Are not the beauty 
and harmony of the creation, and the mutual dependence of its 
various portions, strikingly exemplified in the relations subsisting 
between insects and plants! Allured by the attractions of flow- 
ers, insects confer an immediate benefit upon them by ensuring 
the fertility of their seeds, while, by a virtuous theft, they seek to 
rifle them of their sweets.” pp. 50, 51. 


We add one extract more to show how one of the little ene- 
mies belonging to the insect tribes can occasion alarm to philoso- 
phers and statesmen, and how a knowledge of its economy can do 
more to allay their fears than all restrictive measures and pro- 
hibitory laws. Dr. Harris has told the story to which we al- 
lude so well, and so happily pointed the moral, that we select 
the passage entire. 


“The consequences resulting from the actual or anticipated 
introduction of insects into various countries are of very consid- 
erable importance in political, mechanical, and agricultural econ- 
omy. It is related that Kalm, the Swedish traveller, after his 
return from America, was filled with consternation upon discov- 
ering the pea Bruchus in a parcel of pease brought from this 
country, fearing, and very justly too, that he might be the instru- 
ment of introducing so noxious an insect into his beloved Swe- 
den. Greater was the panic, and more serious were the conse- 
quences to the British nation, arising from ignorance and error 
respecting the Hessian-fly. In 178s, the ravages of this insect 
had become so great in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, that an alarm was excited in England, by an unfounded 
fear of importing it in cargoes of wheat from this country. After 
the subject had occupied the Privy Council and the Royal Society 
a long time, during which despatches were forwarded to his 
majesty’s ministers in France, Austria, Prussia and America, and 
expresses were sent to all the custom houses to search the ear- 
goes, — a mass of documents, amounting to above two hundred 
octavo pages, was collected, which, so far from affording any cor- 
rect information on the subject, led only to the obnoxious and 
mistaken policy of prohibiting the importation of American grain, 
and ordering that which had arrived to be seized and stored. In 
the mean time, the celebrated Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, who had 
resided in this country, and knew something of the history of our 
miscalled Hessian-fly, pointed out to the committee of investiga- 
tion the errors they had fallen into; but, in consequence of po- 
litical prejudice, it was not till many months afterwards, upon a 
confirmation of his statement being received from America, that 
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the British government saw fit to reverse its orders, and take 
upon itself the expense to which it had put the parties by its ig- 
norance. If, as soon as the ravages of this insect had become 
notorious in America, an entomologist could have been found ta 
trace out its metamorphoses and the brief duration of its exis- 
tence, this panic and expense would have been avoided. So true 
is it, that a thorough knowledge of insects will serve to dissipate 
many unnecessary alarms, or will point out when and how pre- 
ventive means may most effectually be adopted.” pp. 51, 52, 53. 


Dr. Harris subjoins to this account another benefaction re- 
sulting from the minute investigations of entomology. 


“The most remarkable triumph of science over the powers of 
insects was that achieved by Linneus. Being employed by the 
king of Sweden to discover the cause of the rapid deeay of the 
timber in the dock-yards, he traced it to the operations of insects ; 
and having ascertained the period of their metamorphoses, he 
directed the timber to be immersed in water during the time that 
the insects deposited their eggs, and thus secured it against fur- 
ther depredation.” _p. 53. 


We wish that Dr. Harris would pursue the subject marked 
out in this discourse. He has nothing to do but to extend it 
by more particular details, and a more comprehensive view of 
insects in relation to the vegetable world ; and we are persuaded 
that he has ample materials. ‘The only difficulty in the sub- 
ject is the want of books. Foreign entomologists have made 
great collections of American insects, and have classed and de- 
scribed them in their works; but our best libraries are very 
deficient in regard to these works; and no truly scientific man, 
however competent, is willing to give the results of his own 
inquiries, in some cases, without comparing them with those of 
men of established character for scientific accuracy in the same 
pursuits in which he is engaged. 

In the appendix to Dr. Harris’s Discourse, there is an account 
of the celebration of the “ Fourth Anniversary Festival of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society,” and also “ An Account 
of the Proceedings in relation to the Experimental Garden, and 
the Cemetery of Mount Auburn.” We have not room to give 
our readers any of the interesting details concerning the his- 
tory, the present condition, and the prospective views enter- 
tained in respect to the garden and cemetery. But to those 
who wish for a more full account of them than can be found 
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elsewhere we would recommend the ‘‘ Account” which follows 
Dr. Harris’s Discourse. 








Art. 1X. The Medical Magazine [Monthly]. Conducted 
by A. L. Prerson, J. B. Furst, and E Bartuerr. 
[July to December, 1832, inclusive.]| Boston: Allen & 
Ticknor. 


We looked forward to the appearance of this work, from the 
period of its first announcement, with an interest, arising at 
once from the known abilities of its editors, and from having 
felt the want of such a work for some time previously. It had 
long been a matter of marvel with us, that, with so much of 
actual medical talent and science in our community, medical 
literature should have so few contributors amongst us. We 
could not believe that those who filled the high places in the pro- 
fession, felt no interest in the advancement of the sciences on 
which it is founded ; and yet it was diflicult to avoid such an 
inference, from their continued silence. Men may study and 
add to their own stock of knowledge to be sure, without ever 
caring to communicate to others the results of their labors. But 
we consider writing on subjects interesting and important, as 
tending quite as much to the improvement of the writer as of 
the reader, and publication may be looked upon as one mode 
of submitting what is produced to a censorship ; and a just one 
too, that of the reading public. 

Hoping that the knowledge, which is stored in the minds of 
some of our medical men, will not be buried with their bodies, 
we would say a few words upon the journal whose title is at 
the head of this article. Thus far, certainly, it will compare 
very fairly, indeed we think advantageously, with any Ameri- 
can periodical devoted to similar objects. ‘The numbers are by 
no means equal, and the first we think rather inferior to the 
rest. They all contain a full share of original communications ; 
among which the papers read before the “ Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement,” holda high place. ‘The publication of 
these papers we look upon as advantageous to the public and 
to the Society itself; which is, by the way, one of the best in- 
stitutions for the improvement of the science and the profession. 
So much of medical knowledge is, in its nature, evanescent, 
and peculiar to its possessor, that familar conversation and 
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frequent intercourse seem the only appropriate or possible chan- 
nels for its communication; and if some of the “ sayings and 
doings” of the Medical Hall can be given to the uninitiated 
through the press, so much the better. ‘The selections from 
foreign journals, too, are all very judiciously made. While 
the sciences of medicine and surgery sustain their present rela- 
tions here and in Europe, these selections must constitute a 
very important part of every good journal, especially as there 
are but few medical gentlemen in the country, who can afford 
to take more than one. 

The form and size of this journal are good. It is published 
monthly, each number containing from sixty to seventy pages, 
8vo. ‘This form we prefer very much to the weekly newspaper 
form of the other medical journal of the city ; and to those un- 
fortunate practitioners whose lot is cast in the wilderness, far 
from the great sources of intelligence, the arrivals of quarterly 
journals, though in truth, like “angels visits,” are also like 
those, too “ far between.” 

Let our brethren of the lancet remember that this is no day 
for antiquated notions in theory or practice. What was 
thought true last year is not true now. Medicine as a science 
is scarcely out of leading strings; but it is making some advan- 
ces every day. He who would keep pace must read, let him 
be ever so busy ; and we say in perfect sincerity, that we think 
lightly of that physician’s love of his kind or his calling, who does 
not take and read a journal. 





Arr. X.— The Greek Reader, by Frepveric Jacoss, Pro- 
fessor of the Gymnasium at Gotha, and Editor of the Antho- 
logia. The fourth American from the ninth German 
Edition, adapted to the Grammars of Buttmann & Fisk ; 
with new selections from the text of Jacobs, and his annota- 
tions more at large than in the former American editions, 
together with many additional notes, original and selected, 
by the Editors. Stereotyped. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & 
Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. viii. 356. 


Tue work which has furnished materials for the several 
editions of the Greek Reader, is Jacobs’s “ Elementarbuch Der 
Griechischen Sprache fur Anfinger und Geibtere,” in four vol- 
umes. It comprises a course of Greek study nearly as exten- 
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sive as that pursued at our first colleges, and has superseded 
all similar works in Germany. Most of the extracts in the 
Greek Reader are from the first volume of the Elementarbuch, 
the second volume of which contains historical, the third philo- 
sophical, and the fourth poetical extracts. 

All, who have been conversant both with the old Collectanea 
Greca Minora and with the Greek Reader, must be aware that 
the time when the latter was published, and when the edict 
went forth from Harvard University, making it the examina- 
tion-book for admission, was a thrice happy epoch for peda- 
gogues and pupils. ‘The Minora was adapted to the way in 
which our fathers taught and learned Greek, spending months 
or years in committing the Grammar verbatim to memory, 
before they set eyes upon a Greek sentence. But that mode of 
teaching languages is now generally exploded. Most instruc- 
tors of the present day admit that, the less a pupil learns from 
the grammar, before he begins to read simple sentences, the 
better. Let your pupil study a very few elementary princi- 
ples and the simplest paradigms of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 
Then let him commence with the reading book, and study the 
remaining portions of the Grammar, as they are needed to 
illustrate the etymology of the words or the syntax of the 
sentences which he reads. ‘To this mode of teaching, the Greek 
Reader is admirably adapted. ‘The first part entitled ‘‘ Gram- 
matical Exercises,” consists of very simple sentences, so arranged 
as to furnish in succession examples of every class of nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns and verbs, and so various in their construc- 
tion as to call into use most of the principles of the Greek 
Syntax. 

The edition of the Greek Reader now before us is, we think, 
a great improvement upon its predecessors. In using the old 
editions it is dificult for the instructor to ascertain whether the 
lesson has been faithfully prepared; for the notes are under 
the pupil’s eye, and afford to the lazy boy as indispensable aid 
in reciting well, as they do to the industrious boy in preparing 
to recite well without looking at them. In this edition the 
notes are very judiciously placed at the end of the volume. 
The former editions contain an imperfect and_ insufficient 
Greek and English Lexicon, which gives but a small part of 
the latitude of signification which many of the words bear, 
seldom furnishes the principal parts of a verb, howéver anoma- 
lous, and in no instance assigns a distinct place to an anomalous 
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inflection. To have made the Lexicon more perfect would 
have made the Reader too large; and the only reason why a 
vocabulary so imperfect was better than none was, that when 
the first edition of the Reader was published, there was no 
Greek and English Lexicon in use. Since that time, the 
Greek and English Lexicon on the basis of Schrevelius, pub- 
lished by Mr. Pickering, and Donnegan’s Lexicon have super- 
seded the necessity of that appendage to the Reader, and it is 
accordingly omitted in the present edition. Its omission will 
be attended with a two-fold advantage. It will give the 
student a fuller knowledge of the language by making him 
revert constantly to a full fountain of Knowledge; and it will 
increase the consumption of Lexicons, (since many who study 
the Reader never study farther, and many will wear out 
one Lexicon in their passage through the Reader,) and thus 
encourage their production or improvement. 

The former editions were rendered less useful from the 
circumstance, that references were made throughout to Butt- 
mann’s Grammar, —a work so poorly adapted to the wants of 
young scholars, that its connexion with this universally used 
text-book has been insufficient to bring it into general use. 
References are made in the present edition to Fisk’s as well as 
to Buttmann’s Grammar, and it is confidently hoped that the 
former may thus be generally introduced to the notice of 
instructors, who cannot fail to find it one of the best gram- 
mars extant. 

The additions made to the new edition of the Reader are 
numerous and important. It contains a full index of proper 
names, with a brief geographical or biographical sketch appen- 
ded to each. It contains many additional notes, among which 
we notice, (especially in the poetical extracts,) criticisms on the 
text and references to critical authorities, which must be pecu- 
liarly valuable to a teacher whose school-books constitute the 
whole of his classical library. The annotations on the extracts 
from Anacreon perhaps display more learning and skill than 
the others ; but we find no deficiencies so far as we have exam- 
ined the body of notes; they furnish every facility which an 
intelligent scholar needs. 

The text of the former editions is reprinted entire. We are 
sorry that this is the case; for the book might in our opinion 
have been made more interesting and _ profitable by substituting 
for some of the too numerous extracts from Strabo and Plutarch, 
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a few of the simplest extracts made in the second volume of 
the original work, from Xenophon aad Herodotus. Xenophon’s 
Anabasis and Cyropedia, though generaily overlooked, we 
think peculiarly adapted to furnish extracts for a school book. 
The additions made to the text of this edition, consist of 
several short specimens of epistolary writing, several beautiful 
and perfectly unexceptionable odes from Anacreon, two extracts 
from Moschus, and two from Bion, the first of which is from 
the most touching piece of elegiac poetry ever penned, — the 
Epitaph on Adonis, commencing, ( Anglicé, ) as follows: 


**T mourn Adonis, and the Loves lament. 

The fair Adonis lies upon the mountains, 

His white thigh wounded with a tusk, with a white tusk, 
And as he dies the graceful Venus grieves. 

The black blood trickles down his snowy flesh. 

His eyes within their sockets sink, — the rose 

Flees from his lip, — around him dies the kiss, 

Which Venus will not cease to give. ‘To kiss 

Him, while no longer living, pleases Venus. 

Adonis knew not that she kissed him dying.” 





Art. XI.—Liher Primus, or First Book of Latin Exver- 
cises. By Josepu Dana, A. M. To which have been 
added Colloquies from Erasmus; with a Vocabulary. By 
Cuartes K. Dittaway, A. M., Principal of the Boston 
Latin School. 12th edition, revised and corrected. Boston. 


J. H. A. Frost, &c. 1833. 12mo. pp. 252. 


WE approved of “Liber Primus,” when it was first intro- 
duced, and we presume it is still considered as entitled to favor 
for fulfilling its intentions. But our business is to speak of Mr. 
Dillaway’s additions. We thank him most heartily for calling 
up our recollection of our old friend Erasmus. We have read 
his selections from the Colloquies, and have noticed but one 
literal error in the printing. ‘The Vocabulary to the Colloquies 
we cannot vouch for, but have no reason to distrust its com- 
pleteness. 

The Colloquies of Erasmus are written in a style as simple 
as that of Franklin. Latin was as familiar to the former as 
English was to the latter. ‘Though the Colloquies, in their 
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diction, are adapted to boys, they contain instructions for men 
of allages ; their simplicity is not that of childishness but merely 
that of perspicuity, obtained by the avoiding of complicated 
constructions. They were widely circulated, soon after their 
publication in 1522, and were thought to have had some share 
in bringing about the reformation. ‘They were assailed by the 
ecclesiastics and fruitless attempts were made to suppress them. 
Jortin says that the Latin style of Erasmus “is that of a man 
who had a strong memory, a natural eloquence, a lively fancy, 
and a ready invention; who composed with great facility and 
rapidity, and who did not care for the trouble of revising ; who 
had spent all his days in reading, writing, and talking Latin ; 
for he seems to have had no turn for modern languages, and 
perhaps he had almost forgotten his mother tongue. His style, 
therefore, is always unaffected, easy, copious, fluent, and 
clear; but not always perfectly pure and strictly classical.” 

We like Erasmus for his kind disposition, for his love of 
peace, for his elevated and unaffected philosophy, for his good 
humor, for his every day familiarity, for his practical good sense, 
and for his high moral aim; and we like him as the first and 
best of the reformers. It is now in vain to speculate about the 
probable result if he had had a band of coadjutors of the like 
spirit ; but it is lamentable to see such a man driven back to the 
bosom of the Church, as the less evil, by the violence of those, 
who might have conciliated one who had made so much pro- 
gress in the great and good cause. 

There are many things in the Colloquies of Erasmus which 
our English readers may be surprised to be told are found in 
them, when they bear in mind that they were written more 
than three hundred years ago. 'The Colloquies are preceded 
by forms of salutation, agreeably to Latin usage, indeed, but 
with comments which show the amiable qualities of the author. 
It is polite, he says, to give the title of kindred or affinity, in 
our salutations, unless it convey something disagreeable ; for 
in this case it is better to use the less appropriate, but the more 
pleasing address. Instead therefore of step-mother, step-son, 
step-father, sister's husband, brother’s wife— mother, son, 
father, brother, and sister are to be preferred. So also in res- 
pect to titles of age and office, it is more polite and agreeable 
to address an old man as father than by any literal term of old 
age; and we may with courtesy salute a prefect or tribune by 
his title, but may not say salve shoe-maker or boot-maker. 
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An old man may address an unknown youth by the affectionate 
phrase, my son,—a youth should address an unknown old 
man by a term of great respect, dominus. 

Our female readers will marvel to find a certain custom exist- 
ing among the other sex, in the time of Erasmus, which is both 
countenanced and censured, in these pleasant dialogues ; a cus- 
tom which is not obsolete among the ladies of our time. What 
we allude to occurs in a few lines at the beginning of the sixth 


Colloquy. 


“ Nephalius. 1 was wishing to find youto day, Philypnus, but 
you denied that you were at home. 

“ Philypnus. It was not entirely false. I was not indeed at 
home to you, but I was especially so to myself. 

“ Ne. What enigma is this? 

“Ph. You remember the jest of Nasica, to whom, when he 
wished to visit his friend Ennius, the maid servant of the latter, 
by her master’s order, denied that he was at home. Nasica under- 
stood it, and departed. But when Ennius in his turn came to 
Nasica’s house, and asked the boy whether his master was within, 
Nasica cried out from his own chamber,—I am not at home. 
Then Ennius, knowing his voice, exclaimed, O, shameless! do | 
not hear you speak? Nay, replied Nasica, thou art the more 
shameless, who dost not credit me, while I believed your maid ser- 
vant.” 


Since we have begun to speak of the Colloquies, there is 
one other, the eighth, of which we are inclined to say a few 
words. It grows out of the meeting of four men in advanced 
life, and of nearly the same age, who had been acquainted 
with each other in their youth, but had been separated for 
more than forty years. ‘Time and chance had dealt variously 
with them; but Glycion, who surpassed them all in vigor and 
youthful appearance, is called upon to explain how li had 
warded off the assaults of old age. We select one instructive 
passage from his narrative, which we thus render. 


“Remarkable good fortune is apt to excite envy and ill will. 
Mediocrity is secure ; and I have always studied not to procure 
any personal advantage, at the expense of others. I have obtained 
as far as possible, what the Greeks call repose, [apraxian]. I 
have not overburdened myself with business, and have especially 
abstained from that which could not be undertaken without cross- 
ing the path of other persons. If I have tried to benefit a friend, 
I have done it in such a way as not to procure enemies. If a 
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malicious temper has sprung up in any quarter, I have either 
assuaged it, or extinguished it by kind offices, or suffered it to 
perish by neglect. I have always aimed to avoid contention ; but 
if it would come, I have preferred the loss of the object rather 
than that of friendship. In regard to other things I have passed 
a good natured life, injuring no one, and having a smile for all; 
giving and receiving kindly salutations; encountering the preju- 
dices and condemning the peculiarities of none; not esteeming 
myself better than others; suffering each to be satisfied with his 
own lot. What I have wished to conceal, [ have trusted with no 
man: I have not pried into the secrets of others, and if I have 
chanced to know them, I have never blabbed them. Concerning 
those who were absent, I have either been silent, or spoken in a 
friendly and civil manner. Most enmities arise from an unbridled 
tongue. I have neither stirred up nor nourished the quarrels of 
others, but by every opportunity have put an end to them or 
appeased them. By these means I have thus far escaped envy 
and hatred, and have contributed to the good will of my fellow 
citizens,” 


In this delineation of the temper and dispositions which 
serve to prolong life and secure some of the great ends of 
living, Erasmus drew in a great measure a picture of himself, 
a picture expressive of some of his own fine traits of character. 
The higher philosophy which bursts forth in some parts of the 
Colloquies, we must pass over. Indeed we have been unwa- 
rily betrayed into this cursory notice of some of the contents of 
Mr. Dillaway’s additions, when our sole object in the beginning, 
was to utter a few words of approbation of what he has done 
to increase the value of a school book. 





Arr. XII].— An Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Brown University. Delivered 5th September, 1832. By 
Tueron Metcatr. Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman, & 
Holden. 1833. pp. 28. 8vo. 


Tue subject of this address is “the influence of popular 
opinion, taste and feeling, on the character and pursuits of 
men of talents and learning.” ‘The danger of submitting im- 
plicitly to public opinion and taste are pointed out with much 
discrimination. It is shown that our age and country are pe- 
euliarly exposed to these dangers. ‘The tendency of the pres- 
ent day is to regard “ the possession of extraordinary intellec- 
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tual endowments as an odious monopoly, and the exercise of 
them, if contrary to the humors of a numerical majority, as a 
usurpation to be resisted and overmatched.” ‘This has, at first 
sight, the air of novelty; but if it be novel, it will be found 
also, when looked into, to have much truth, and truth of se- 
rious importance. Public opinion is a perfect autocrat, and a 
numerical majority is as despotic as tyranny, which rules “ by 
the grace of God.” Both are, also, as fickle and whimsical as 
a three-tailed pacha of the East. With all the boasted intelli- 
gence of this age, there is a strong radical spirit abroad, which 
is utterly hostile to high intellectual culture, and partakes 
largely of the temper of Jack Cade. ‘This spirit must be 
courted by popularity-hunters ; and there are, among the men 
of intellect, ‘ apostate spirits that blench and cower under the 
obloquy thrown on their order.” The following observations 
are seasonable and judicious, and set forth in a tone of true 
moral dignity : 


“When a perverted moral sense is not the cause, it is the cer- 
tain effect, of adopting the popular voice as the paramount guide 
of opinion or conduct. That voice, even when it calls to just 
and elevated action, is not the rightful object of obedience. It is 
to be regarded as the transmitted command of a voice from above ; 
and if obeyed on any other principle, the obedience is without 
moral desert, and partakes of the servility of an ignoble bondage. 
And when public opinion and sentiment are corrupt, he who con- 
forms to them incurs the guilt of wilful sin, and becomes the ser- 
vant of corruption. It is not my design, however, to discuss these 
high moralities. They better befit other occasions and other 
speakers. 

“Nor shall T insist on the cold, selfish, heart-quelled character, 
which invariably, and to a proverb, attaches to those spirits, whose 
movements are all directed with primary reference to popular fa- 
vor and applause — a character which no enchantment of poetical 
imagery ever yet commended to the affections of mankind. If, 
in men actuated solely by such inducements, it were possible that 
the intellect should not be cramped by the restricted sphere of its 
action; yet the generous passions must all be dwarfed. And it 
will be found that in such men, not only is individuality of char- 
acter merged, and manly self-reliance stifled, but also that the 
expansive force of the mind, as well as of the heart, is curbed and 
repressed. pp. 7, 8. 


The following remarks on the literature of England are wor- 
thy of attention: 
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*T beg credit for sincerity, when I declare that if it had been 
my chief object, on this occasion, to please either myself or others, 
I should have attempted a very different theme, and treated of it 
in a very different manner. My design has been to present to 
your consideration what | deem one of the greatest dangers to 
which the ardent and aspiring young men of our country are, at 
this day, peculiarly exposed. It is not in the nature of strong and 
vigorous intellectual powers to be inactive. Indeed their existence 
is evinced solely by their action. For although such powers are 
not unfrequently ascribed to those who never exhibited them, yet 
it somehow so happens that such merely potential faculties are 
always extinguished by early death, or their admirers disabused 
by the mid-age of the subject. In all such cases, our pain is 
doubtless greater than our loss. But there can be no excess in 
our grief or our shame, for the blasting that falls on misdirected 
and prostitute genius; nor in our indignant horror at its pestilent 
influence on society. If in a retrospect of English literature, 
there is any thing more painful and revolting than the blasphemy 
and smut of many prominent writers of former centuries; it is to 
be found in the history of their lives and of their unhonored and 
horrent end. And if [ were called upon to select the least justi- 
fiable passages in the voluminous writings of Sir Walter Scott, I 
should point to the palliations, or too gentle censures, of the filth 
and profaneness of those writers, — contained in his biographical 
sketches of poets and novelists. After rendering all that is due to 
this wonderful man, and benefactor of our age, it muct be asserted 
that the cause of morals demanded from him a sterner rebuke of 
these abominations than his good nature has given them. It is 
only a purity like his, that can come unsoiled from their contact. 
To say that their writings are the fault of the age in which they 
appeared, rather than of the authors, is only to say that popular 
taste and feeling, however depraved, are to excuse the enormities 
which they invite.” pp. 21, 22, 23. 


The style of this discourse is flowing and sometimes elo- 
quent. Some words occur to which we should object. In the 
passage just cited, smut is not used, we think, in good taste, 
and horrent is hardly legitimate in prose. The discourse is full 
of excellent sentiments, is very appropriate to the occasion, 
and worthy of the high reputation of its author. 
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Arr. XIII.— Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. 
By Mrs. Joun Sanprorp. From the London Edition. 
Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1833. 


Tue modesty with which this work is introduced to the 
public by those who have caused it to be reprinted here, well 
corresponds with that of the author, an English lady, in her 
advertisement, and is fitted to gain the reader’s good will. 


“The writer is unknown to those who have taken an interest 
in bringing the book before American readers. It is believed 
that it will do good, and therefore has been reprinted. The 
English copy has been followed without the slightest alteration. 
Some of the remarks are evidently designed for a class of society 
that can hardly be said to exist among us, but they cannot lessen 
the value of the work to any one. ‘The freedom from extrava- 
gance, the practical wisdom, the religious sentiment, and the 
elegance of style which mark its pages recommend it to perusal. 
That elegance has sometimes been sought at the expense of sim- 
plicity, or that many important topics are passed in silence, need 
not prevent its affording pleasure and instruction.” pp. 5, 6. 


We do not fully subscribe to the opinion here expressed 
concerning the style of Mrs. Sandford. It is, indeed, often 
elegant and often ambitiously fine and learned; but it has not 
in general that ease and gracefulness, and that winning simpli- 
city, which are qualities most attractive in a female writer, and 
most to be expected. It is too often stiff, antithetical, monot- 
onous; and we cannot recommend it to our accomplished 
country women as a safe model. We can highly recommend 
the book in other respects, not only as safe, but also as full of 
instruction. It opens the genuine sources of female influence 
in the domestic relations, in literature, and in religion. It 
exposes the besetting sins of the sex, (not exclusively belong- 
ing to females) in regard to vanity, romance, and false or 
imperfect notions of education. It furnishes also a tolerable 
summary of female duties. Many ladies and some of the other 
sex, will doubtless think that the author has not done justice 
to female intellect ; that she has too readily given up its claims 
to equality with the intellectual rank of that part of the spe- 
cies, which performs the higher functions in the social state ; 
but we shall not be so uncourteous as to dispute this point 
with the accomplished author of the work before us. 
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We have room only to give the following short extracts, 
showing the nice discernment of Mrs. Sandford, both in regard 
to the defects and excellences of female character. 


*‘ Vanity is not confined to fashionable life. Even cultivated 
minds are not always exempt from it; and though the Blue 
Stocking Club exists no longer, women are not proof against the 
vanity of letters. ‘They have, indeed, in general, but little cause 
to be vain on this head, but it is because they have so little cause, 
that therefore they are so. ‘The reputation of being a clever 
woman is easily obtained. Less than a schoolboy’s learning is 
sufficient to confer it; and Minerva’s pretty votaress lisps a page 
of Virgil, and spells an ode of Pindar, and is thought a prodigy of 
learning. 

“It is not, indeed, those who know most who are the most 
accessible to vanity. On the contrary, the really well informed 
woman feels the folly of pretension, and shows her good sense by 
her humility. But the wish of being remarkable in some way is a 
temptation to many to diverge from their sphere, and court dis- 
tinction even at the price of ridicule or censure. The bas ble 
pants for notoriety, and avails herself of her acquirements only to 
secure it. 

** A literary mania is by no means the refuge of the old and 
ugly; it is often indulged from the mere wish of being eccentric, 
and of attracting more than ordinary notice. ‘To be the talk of a 
country town, and still more to be the wit of a season, is to some 
the object of their highest ambition. And then, there are the 
pleasures of patronage. How delightful to be the female Mace- 
nas, —to bestow on one poor author the sanction of your name, 
and on another the comfort of a dinner; to open your house to 
the literati; to take by the hand the half-fledged poet, and the 
incipient artist; to draw to your conversazione the Spanish patriot 
and the refugee royalist; the unturbaned Sultan and the wander- 
ing Greek ; to be honored by a passing visit from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or a salutation from the Great Unknown, or an excuse 
from the Poetlaureate: in short, to be the rendezvous of every 
wonder worth seeing, or not worth seeing, in the literary world. 

** No doubt such distinction is very tempting, and especially so, 
when it may be gained at so little cost. For it is quite different 
with women and with the other sex. Many a weary step must a 
man take to gain the laurel; and often is his meed withholden, 
even when fairly earned. But the female bel esprit flutters from 
one fancy to another; writes a sonnet, skims a periodical, deci- 
phers an alphabet, divides a crystal, glitters in a souvenir; and 
the crown of Corinne is, by acclamation, placed upon her brow. 

“Yet she is often very troublesome when thus adorned. One 
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friend must contribute to her album, another to her hortus siccus. 
One must submit to a craniological scrutiny, another must inhale 
anew gas. She enters society ready primed, and woe to him 
who pulls the trigger. He is whirled from the Hellespont to the 
Polar Sea, from the Giaour to the Iliad; he must have scaled 
Vesuvius, and dived into Pompeii; he must calculate the date of 
an antediluvian bone, and trace the zoology of a fossil tooth; he 
must unravel Dante, and know Petrarch by heart.” pp. 75, 76, 
77, 78. 


_ Many passages might be added equally brilliant and search- 
ing. 
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